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From The Westminster Review. 
‘THE FOUR EMPIRES.* 


Miscellaneous Papers on the Russian War. Lon- 
don. 1854—1855. ‘ 


Sm Hamitton SryMovr is a great diplo- 
matist. When we read,in the Blue Books 
the account of his conversations with the 
Emperor Nicholas, we congratulated ourselfes 
on the dexterous statesman who defended so 
ably the cause of England and of justice. A 
monstrous Ahab was coveting the vineyard 
of another Naboth, and here was a man and 
an Englishman who could see through his 
wicked designs, and expose and baffle them. 
As if in these late days of light and civiliza- 
tion the appropriation of a neighbor’s terri- 
_ tory by an encroaching power, was an unheard 
enormity, the country rang with ‘outcries of 
robbery. Colored maps filléd the shop win- 
dows, showing the provinces which during 
the last century had been torn from Turkey 
by the Czars; and in an enthusiasm for the 
cause of right we painted the conflict to our- 
selves as a war between civilization and bar- 
barism. The armies of Russia were a second 
swarm of Vandals and Goths, menacing Eu- 
rope witha return to medieval darkness, and 
Constantinople was to be the first sacrifice. 
There is a story of an Irishman.on his trial 
for felony who brought witnesses to speak 
for his character. They bore their testimony 
but too effectively—the catalogue of the novel 
virtues which were attributed to him so per- 
plexed his imagination that he cried out in 
Court, “ My lord, if I had but known what I 
‘ was, I would not have done it!” Something 
of this sort the Turks must have felt when 
_they found themselves treated by the press 
of Europe as holding the advanced post of 
civilization, and lauded in Cabinets as the 
representatives of progress. “ No nation in 
the world,” said Lord Palmerston, in the 
House of Commons, “had in the last twenty 
years made so great advances.” True that 
the bestiality of social life in Constantinople 
* Although we do not assent to all the state- 
ments and views contained in this article, we 
gladly give expression to the opinions of our able 
and distinguished contributor, and especially on a 


subject of such acknowledged difficulty.and para- 


mount importance as is that of the “ Eastern ques- 
tion.’’~-Ep. 
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could be parallelled only in the worst days of 
Imperial Rome—true, that alone in that one 
spot in Europe the slave-market was open— 
true that the Turkish Pashas filled their se- 
raglios with the daughters voluntarily offered 
by ‘those other champions of freedom, the 
Circassian chiefs, and that the trade was only 
checked by Russian cruisers—true that Asi- 
atic Turkey was a wilderness swarming with 
brigands, that life and property were for the 
most part insecure a mile béyond the walls 
of a town, that the administration of justice 
was iniquity, that if there was honesty any 
where it was among the poor, and that rank 
and villany ascended in a corresponding ratio. 
No matter! It was for the interest of Europe 
that the Turks should keep the keys of the 
Dardanelles. It was for the interest of de- 
cency that they should seem to deserve their 
position. Ministers therefore imagined ex- 
cellencies for them to supply the lacking re- 
ality, the sympathies of the nation were 
roused easily for a weak people struggling 
unequally for their liberties, and England 
threw itself into the quarrel with an enthu- 
siasm for justice and right almost reminding 
imaginative persons of the days oi the early 
Christians “ who were all of one heart and 
one mind.” 

When the unanimity was analysed, ele- 
ments were found indeed in the composition 
not exceedingly homogeneous. The Repub- 
licans expected that at the first cannon-shot 
the spirit of 1848 would revive again. Mod- 
erate Liberals still resented the oppression of 
Poland. Nicholas had assisted the Austrians 
to crush Hungary, and those who desired rev- 
olution in Germany and Italy, and those who - 
saw in a constitutional system like our own 
the_only permanent bulwark against revolu- 
tion, looked alike to St. Petersburg as the 
stronghold of despotism, from which Berlin 
and Vienna, and the petty princes of the 
smaller states alike derived their inspiration. 
Kossuth had appealed to England in behalf 
of the “nationalities,” and had failed; but 
the great body of the middle classes, who 
would not countenance insurrection, which 
threatened to become a war against property 
were pleased with an opportunity of showing 
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that they would strike for liberty in an ortho- 
dox manner; they believed that if Russia 
was seriously weakened, the despotic sove- 
reigns would be compelled to modify their 
governments. So far the interest was rather 
political than diplomatic. Formerly we'were 
the champions of Turkey; but in reality we 
were fighting for. European freedom. 

But, again, there were the statesmen to 
whom a Russian occupation of Constan- 
tinople ‘was the hereditary bugbear. “As 
the restorer of order, as the vindicator of 
legitimate government against revolution, 
Russia would be tolerated and applanded ; 
but in possession of the Dardanelles, Russia 
would command the Mediterranean ; in pos- 
session’ of Turkey she would stretch her 
swelling influence to the Irdus. The bal- 
ance of power would be compromised; our 
Eastern Empire would be rendered insecure. 

Finally, there were the philosophers who 
were weary of peace, who believed that the 
ancient English virtues were.stagnating, who 
saw in war (so that it was just, or could be 
imagined to be just) a grand spirit of moral 
regeneration, an electric power which would 
turn “the snub-nosed rogue” behind the 
counter into a hero, and “ his cheating yard 
wand” into a champion’s sword. ‘These were 
the feelings which were working in England 
beyond those which were provoked by the 
immediate mission of Prince Menschikoff, 
and the passage of the Pruth, vague all of 
them, and irreconcilable—able for the mo- 
ment to rouse the nation to enormous effort ; 
yet containing in their very indefiniteness the 
seeds of their own ultimate disappointment. 
Every one was looking to uncertain possibili- 
ties. We knew as little what was really at- 
tainable as what we really desired. Finland 
was to be restored to Sweden, the shores of 
the Euxine to the Turks. When Russia was 
driven back from the seaboard, when her 
fortresses were in ruins, and her fleets de- 
stroyed, then only a condescending Edin- 
burgh Review would consent that she might 
be spared from annihilation. 

Perhaps the educated statesmen only saw 
their way with clearness, as they only in any 
sense can be said to have gained their object. 
To them the ‘hope of the multitude was the 
principal alarm, and driven into this war re- 
luctantly, they were resolved at least so to 
manage it that the spirit of revolution should’ 
be held from breaking. Liberty in a vague 
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sense was,a convenient watchword, but liberty 
in the concrete was anarchy and socialism. 
In a war of'freedom Hungary would have 
been the ally whom we should have naturally 
sought, and Austria would have been our 
natural enemy; the theatre of the campaign 
would have been in Poland, where Russia 
could be wounded to the quick. But freedom 
was the one especial thing which was not tc 
be fought for, and therefore Hungary was ig- 
nored except asa province of the Court of 
Vienna. Austria was courted for an ally with 
a passion which the most. manifest double — 
dealing failed to repress. The war was car 

ried to the Crimea, which, if we conquered, 

we could not continue ourselves to hold, 

which the Tartar population could not defend, 

and which equally we could not restore to 

the Sultan. In the obscurity of the objects at 

which we were aiming, the soldiers before 

Sebastopol wrote that no one seemed to 

know for what or for whom we were contend- 

ing, trusting only that it was not for the 

Turks; while to the rest of the world we 

presented the extraordinary phenomenon of a 

free people in alliance with two despots, and 

fighting for a third in the supposed cause of 

liberty. These anomalies at the outset were 

invisible in the enthusiastic hopes in which 

we were indulging ;—while the struggle pro- 

ceeded we were absorbed in the excitement 

of its details. But now, as we look back 

from the second year of peace, we are able. 
more calmly to examine our gains and losses, 

and see how far our dreams are realized; 

how far the better interests of the world have 

received substantial advantage. 

Before entering on the calculation, how- 
ever, let it be at. once allowed: that the war, 
after the form which the Turkish question as- . 
sumed in the mission of Prince Menschikoff, 
had become unavoidable. Although in Eng- 
land there was but little sympathy with the 
ultra-reyolutionists on the Continent, the vio- 
lent reaction of 1849 created a lively disap- 
pointment. When the confusion subsided we 
had expected that the foreign governments 
would have settled down into some mild kind 
of liberalism. In the place of it we saw the 
few ‘constitutions which had been painfully 
labored together lacerated om the points of 
bayonets. The close of the convulsions in 
Hungary formed an especial claim upon us; 
the Hungarians having been crushed not in 
any attempt at establishing novel schemes of 
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"government, but in defence of their own 


hereditary laws... By their galfintry the 
Magyars had won their cause against heavy 
odds, and in the crisis of the victory Russia 
had stepped in with overwheming force, and 
had given them over, bound hand and foot, 
to Austrian revenge. Not contented with the 
success of this injustice, the Courts of St. 
Petersburgh and Vienna demanded the sur- 
render of the patriot leaders who had taken | 
refuge at Constantinople ; and the Sultan (it | 
was the one honest act of his reign) earned | 
our respect by daring their anger, and refus- 
ing. On the first hint of the employment of 
force against him, the English fleet had been 
ordered to the Dardanelles in his support, 
and had the Northern Powers persevered, the 
war would have broken out five years sooner, 
as different in form from that out of which 
we have now emerged, as unquestionably it 
would have been different in its results. The 
crisis passed away, but the feeling which had 
been excited remained, and on a fresh spirit 
of aggression being manifested by Nicholas, 
the regard which Abdul Medjid had earned 
by his courage, coupled with a vague dread 
of Russian preponderance, roused a temper 
both in France and England which Louis 
Napoleon’s Government could not have ven- 
tured to defy, and which no living English 
statesman would have been allowed to resist. 
We might have bowed to the judgment of a 
Peel or a Wellington—Aberdeen and Glad- 
stone, Cobden and Lord John Russell only 
shattered their reputation in a useless oppo- 
sition. 
‘We accept the war, therefore, as our own 
work: nor in general need we quarrel with 
the conduct of it. Quite possibly it was di- 
rected to the objects which were alone ob- 
tainable; or if obtainable, were alone to be 
desired. Quite possibly, if we had gone to 
work in the style which would have pleased 
Kossuth and Mazzini, we should have let 
loose a spirit of mere anarchy and desola- 
tion. When the circumstances had once ar- 
rived at the position which we allowed them 
to assume, we can allow that the whole busi- 
hess was managed reasonably well; we 
fought’because we could not avoid fighting; 
we made peace at the earliest moment at 
‘Which a tolerable peace could be exacted. 
Letting the facts, therefore, pass so far as 
open to no just question, we may sum up the 





results without blaming either ourselves or 


others if those results shall not appear as 
much to‘our advantage as we might desire. 
And first, it is quite clear that nothing has 
been gained for the nationalities or for Euro- 
pean liberty. Russia may be weakened, but 
Austria is stronger than ever, and the petty 
despots who rest upon her; the dungeons of 
Naples are still thronged, and the paltriest 
wretch who disgraces a European throne can 
defy with impunity the united remonstrances 
of England and France. The Germans be- 
lieved that if the Northern Autocrat could be 
crippled, the Dukes and Princes would re- 
store the constitutions—but their hopes de- 
ceived them ; while Lombardy still languishes 
in chains—still looks to the poniard as the 
only possible deliverance. Nor again can 
the enthusiasts be altogether satisfied who 
prophesied to themselves a mighty moral re- 
generation of England from the reviyal of 
war. On the one hand the Browns and the 
Camerons, the Pauls and the Strahans, have 
shown no symptoms of repentance. Bank- 
ing accounts continue to be cooked; chicory 
has not disappeared out of our coffee, nor 
devils-dust out of our calicoes. The inde- 
pendent electors as little looked for heroes to 
represent them in April, 1857, as in July, 
1852. That. which was crooked is crooked 
still; and that which was righteous is righte- 
ous still, We saw, also, that the expected 
regeneration was not so universally needed.: 
The heart of the country ruhg sound at the 
first stroke. The young loungers of the bar- 
racks and the ball-room endured the first 
winter in the Crimea with the same courage- 
ous simplicity which their fathers showed in 
the Peninsula: The young Indian officers, 
who have been accused of caring only for 
their cigar and their billiard cues, are show- 
ing a quiet gallantry in this present dreadful 
mutiny which makes our ears tingle with ad- 
miration. But as they are acting now they 
would have acted ten years ago—the sup- 
posed degeneracy was but skin deep. En- 
thusiasm, now, as ever, has been mistaken 
alike in its understanding of the present, and 
its expectations of the future. 

When we turn from-dreams to reality, we 
are on sounder ground. It may be:admitted 
that when the English Government declined 
to enter upon any secret understanding with 
respect to Turkey, the Emperor Nicholas in- 
tended to take the matter into his own 
hands. To Sir Hamilton Seymour he dis- 
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claimed an intention of a permanent occupa- 
tion of Constantinople ; but no doubt he was 
resolved to interfere more and more in the 
adminjstration of the Turkish Empire—to 
convert the Sultan into a helpless dependant, 
preparatory to ultimate absorption. He was 
foiled by a coalition which he believed impos- 
sible, and himself having been killed by anx- 
iety ‘and disappointment, his successor has 
been compelled to accept a peace which drives 
him back from the Danube; the military re- 
sources, which it had cost the labor of gen- 
erations to accumulate, are for the present 
crippled, and any attempt at a renewal of the 
same game has been rendered impossible, 
perhaps for another quarter of a century. 
Great nations rally rapidly indeed from mili- 
tary exhaustion. Little more than forty 
years ago France was a chained captive at 
the feet of Europe; her capital twice occu- 
pied by invading armies; her last recruits 
drawn in vain from her exhausted provinces 
,—powerless, prostrate, and crushed. ,In 
1857 she is again the leading power of the 
world. We must not expect too much from 
the weakness to which we have reduced Rus- 
sia. Nevertheless, we may feel sanguine that 
she has received a check which for the pres- 
ent will be effective. On the principles on 
which the balance of power is now main- 
tained, we have achieved a real victory, with 
which we have a right to be satisfied. We 
must not exaggerate or expect to maintain 
all that we have gained. Sebastopol is in 
ruins, and Russia is bound by treaty not to 
rebuild the fortifications, or to re-establish 
the Euxine fleet. For a certain number of 
years these stipulations will be observed : but 
from the nature of the case they are, and 
must be, temporary. Again and again re- 
strictions of this kind have been imposed by 
the European nations on each other; but an 
unvarying experience shows that in the long 
run powerful governments cannot be coerced 
in their own dominions, as to the number of 
cannon which they will mount upon their 
walls or the number of ships which they will 
maintain in their harbors. Circumstances 
change ; new dangers rise ; new coalitions are 
formed ; and, on the watch as they always 
must be for an escape from conditions galling 
to their pride, they cannot long be at a loss 
for an opportunity. Sebastopol, we may as- 
sure ourselves, will again resume its armor; 
its docks will again be cleared ; again a fleet 
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will float upon its waters, and when the step- 
pes aré crossed by railroads, and when ina 
few days, without exhaustion, the armies of 
the Empire can be poured into the Crimea, 
the hazardous experiment of 18° will 
scarcely be repeated. Nevertheless, we have 
gained something. The settlement at the 
Conferences of Paris will not be disturbed 
while the present order of Europe remains, 
How long that order will remain is another 
question. The revolutions of 1848 showed 
by how frail a tenure’it is held ; and: while on 
this side of the question the uncertainty is so 
considerable, collateral considerations are, 
perhaps, of greater importance than the im- 
mediate conditions of the Peace. England 
in its relations with Russia, must look not to 
Constantinople only, or the provinces on the 
Danube, but to Ispahan, to Cabul, to Pekin, 
perhaps to the banks of the Indus, perhaps 
to the English Channel. Let us see there- 
fore, how, in these other respects, we stand 
towards her, and how far her enmity, which 
we have preferred to her friendshiyy, is likely 
to be of moment to us. 

The Russians, though our rivals in the 
East, had in Europe, till the outbreak of the 
war, been our surest allies. At the coup 
détat in Paris, it was expected that Louis 
Napoleon might turn against us: an attack 
upon England is a card of popularity which 
any French Government may well -be tempted 
to play. _Waterloo is not forgotten by the 
French army; even now, in this last week, 
when “the medal of St. Helena” has been 
distributed among the ‘surviving soldiers of 
the Imperial campaigns, we may see an 
evidence that the uncle’s exile is not for- 
gotten by the nephew. But Louis Napoleon 
knew, and we knew, that the first stroke 
which was aimed at England would be the 
signal for the revival of the Holy Alliance, 
and the odds would be too heavy to contend 
against. Louis Napoleon has, perhaps, learnt 
that peace with us is more profitable than 
the paltry glory which might be gained in 
attempts to avenge Waterloo; but neither he, 
nor any Government by whom he may be 
superseded or follgwed, need now entertain 
the same alarms; we shall fight our battle 
with France single-handed, if we have to fight 
it at all. And again, the French may have 
no thought of striking us; but if they do, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
surrendered the friendship of a Government 
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which alone in Europe (if we except our own) 
is in no danger of an overthrow; while the 
alliance which we retain with a nation notori- 
ously capricious—with a ruler whose tenure 
of power may perish as it rose, and whose 
policy, at best, will hardly survive his life, did 
not require any such sacrifice. "When the 
war broke out we flattered ourselves with a 
prospect of insurrections of oppressed serfs, 
of legions deserting, and provinces rising in 
revolt: the house of Romanoff stood firm 
through a trial of unexampled severity; Pole 
and Muscovite united in a rivalry of loyalty; 
the Georgian levies were among the most 
faithful of the soldiers of Mouravieff. Whether 
it was from superstition or from cowardice— 
whether from national pride or gratitude 
towards a Government which is substantially 
sound and just, at all events, we have re- 
ceived a proof that the rulers of Russia need 
fear nothing from the disloyalty of their sub- 
jects or the dissatisfaction of the most remote 
countries which they have reduced to obedi- 
ence. As much as this will scarcely be said 
for the position of our present ally; and in 
courting the friendship of Louis Napoleon, 
we have but partially acquired the friendship 
of France. Engaged as we have been ina 
good cause, we need not perhaps much con- 
cern ourselves with such copsiderations; yet 
we have learnt many other things with re- 
spect to the Russians which have corrrected 
extravagant impressions, and have taught us, 
however inevitable their conduct had made 
the change, to. regret the terms in which we 
have placed ourselves towards her. Not- 
withstanding the result of the siege of Se- 
bastopol, they have not suffered in military 
prestige. We anticipated at the outset far 
easier work than we found. It was thought 
alight thing when our fleets first sailed to 
lay Cronstadt in ashes, and pound to atoms 
the plaster defences of the great arsenal of 
the Euxine. The whole’ power of England 
and France, supported passively by Austria, 
and actively by Sardinia and Turkey, suc- 
ceeded, with their communications secure and 
rapid, with every advantage for procuring 
supplies, in partially conquering a single 
stronghold. It was a great victory, but it 
was achieved at a cost to England alone of 
eighty millions of money, and perhaps fifty 
thousand lives. If any admirer. of Russia 
had foretold beforehand that she would be 


capable of a defence so desperate, we should 
' 


have laughed to scorn to extravagant a 
prophecy. She has shown that on her own 
ground, even at its extremity, where she is at 
greatest disadvantage, she has a power of 
resistance which the strongest nations must 
respect; while Mouravieff’s army in Georgia, 
supported (notwithstanding that the com- 
munication through the Black Sea was cut 
off) in so high a degree of efficiency, was a 
proof of the immense efforts of which she was 
capable. The world bas seen that she is 
weaker than France, England, and Austria 
united; but neither East nor West expected 
to find her otherwise. Undisputably, we 
have Jearnt to form a better measure of Rus- 
sia’s strength. At the same time, we have 
been forced to modify materially our con- 
ceptions of Russian barbarism. When the 
Tiger was wrecked at Odessa, her crew, it 
was thought, would be sent to the mines of 
Siberia, or would be sold as slaves. Lieute- 
nant Royer found himself treated rather as a 
guest than as a conquered enemy; and the 
English prisoners have given but one account 
of the courtesy with which they were enter- 
tained. The officers who, in the Crimea or 
elsewhere, came in personal contact with 
Russians, never speak of them except with 
regard as gentlemen, and with respect as 
soldiers. 

We have learnt something of our enemies: 
we have learnt something, also, of our 
friends, The cause of Turkey against Russia 
will hardly again be described as the cause 
of civilization against barbarism; and the 
progress of which we heard was a progress 
of rottenness. We went to war for the inde- 
pendence of Turkey. A free sovereign, we 
said, was not to be dictated to in his own 
dominions, nor Turkish magistrates to take 
orders from foreigners. But with all our elo- 
quence wa could not alter the facts. The 
Emperor Nicholas was right: the sick man 
was truly sick, helpless, incapable. The in- 
dependent sovereign exists only by the will 
and for the convenience of the other Powers: 
he has now five masters instead of one, and 
is at this moment five times more a slave— 
five times more under the dominion of foreign 
dictation than he would have been if he had 
submitted to the exactions of Menschikoff. 
God forbid t)::: it should be otherwise! It 
is the only chauce to save him from instant 
dissolution ;.but the power of such support 
is possible only up to a certain stage of cor- 
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ruption. The end will come, and come 
speedily; and it is high time for us to. con- 
sider seriously the very questions which 
Nicholas proposed, and come without delay 
to an understanding on the steps which are 
to be pursued when the catastrophe is upon 
us. 

We cannot see as yet what those steps will 
be; but there are already no obscure indica- 
tions of the direction which they will follow. 
The influence of England at Constantinople 
is less than it was before the war; the influ- 
ence of France is immeasurably greater. 
‘ The French threw us into shadow at Sebasto- 
pol; and the failure at Kars, glorious as it 
was, yet was still a failure, and the credit of 
it rests with‘us. And again, the French and 
the Russians are manifestly drawing to- 
gether: the Porte, in spite of its own will 
and ours, is forced to bow to their dictation, 
and the division of the sick -man’s effects 
which was offered by Nicholas to England, 
and honorably refused by her, will take place 
at last; and, perhaps, in some indirect way 
not to our neighbor’s disadvantage. 

To us, at least, neither the war nor its con- 
sequences will have brought any benefit ade- 
quate to our sacrifice. It would be well if it 
had brought us nothing to the contrary. 
Others, however, will carry off the prize ; we 
have to pay the cost, and bear the burden. 
The Persian war was a direct result of the 
rupture with Russia; and if it be true that, 
in consequence of the Bengal rebellion, 
Herat,* after all, is not to be surrendered, 
who can tell into what expense and difficulty 
this may again plunge us. Commissioner 
Yeh doubtless was not set on to insult us by 
agents from St. Petersburg ; but the Russians 
have had an embassy at Pekin: the Chinese 
know that the two great Western Powers 
with whom they most are brought in contact 
have been fighting, and they have heard the 
Russian version of the issue. They know 
that the English were beaten at Petropaul- 
owski—they have heard of the retreat from 
Castries Bay: they know, or hope, that in 
defying England they may count on Russia 
for a friend, and the expectation may well 
have encouraged them to give vent to their 
hatred of us. Lastly, although we should as 
little expect to find traces of direct Muscovite 
intrigue in Bengal as at Canton, yet we should 


* At present, howéver, report says that the sur- 
render has been completed. 
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doubt: as little that the spent force of the 
struggle in the Euxine was felt upon the 
Ganges. The mutiny of the Sepoys we now 
know to have been long meditated: if they 
intended to rise against us, they must have 
looked forward for years past (our own fears 
must have taught them to do it) to a Russian 
invasion as their best opportunity; and the 
knowledge that 4he masters whom they hated 
were actually at war with Russia, the accounts 
of our sufferings and difficulties in the Crimea 
which were as rife in the Indian press as in 
our own, may have shown them that we were 
as liable as the rest of mankind to misfortune, 
and may have assisted easily to stimulate 
their restlessness. Of this, at least, we may 
be sure, that if it was understood in the East 
that Russia and England, instead of enemies, 
were cordial friends—that they recognized 
each other’s position, and would assist each 
other in difficulties—the imagination of re- 
sistance or rebellion would be quenched in 
the certainty of its hopelessness. 

We are able to cope with our difficulties: 
we shall crush the miserable Bengalese, who 
have dishonored humanity by their ferocity, 
We shall exact an expiation for their crimes, 
at the tale of which their children’s children 
will quake. The Shah of Persia will repent 
if he trifle witlr his treaties. The Chinese 
can be compelled to make tenfold restitution 
for the burnt factories at Canton. We u- 
derstand the measure of our power. Yet 
the sufferings which we have endured, and 
shall endure before the work is finished—the 
punishment which we shall inflict, falling un- 
equally as it must fall on innocent as well 
as guilty, even the crimes themselves which 
we must reyenge—these are no light things, 
to be dismissed with indifference. The eighty 
millions of money buried in the mud at 
Balaclava, which have bought so imperfect 
results for us, would have covered India with 
a meshwork of railways. We are compelled 
to ask whether, after all, these results, or 
others far better, might not have been arrived | 
at by another road; or, if the past was in- 
evitable, whether for the future some wiser 
policy may not be devised? A wiser policy 
—perhaps we ought to say at once, not the 
policy of the Peace Society, which might 
answer reasonably in the Millennium, when 
all things’are to go well of themselves, but 
which while men are the half-brutes which we 
find them is a dream of imbecility. ' 
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* When the Crystal Palace was opened in 
Hyde Park, all nations, it was supposed, were 
-meeting there in a new spirit. The race was 
no longer to be to the strong, but to the skil- 
ful and the industrious. Cannon were to be 
melted into steam-engines, and bayonets 
twisted into reaping-machines.. As we passed 
under the gleaming aisles, we were entering 
the temple of a new era. Enlightened self- 
interest was to work a revolution where the 
Gospel had failed. How has the vain imag- 
ination withered! The answer to the prayer 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury has come 
_ down in the battle whirlwind—distress of 

‘nations, and perplexity. The Angel of Jus- 
tice, to whom alone it is given to introduce 
order into this planet, i is painted, in one hand 
with the balance, in the other—not with elo- 
quent persuasion, and reason, and commer- 
cial mterests, and collective wisdom—but 
with the sword. The voluble lips of the 
peace prophets are for atimeclose. We have 


no leisure in these stern days for sentimental 
folly, which must be content to wait for a 
fairer occasion. 

Well, then, let us look, at any rate, at the facts 
as they really are; and if we commence with a 


broad sweep, we shall return again upon our 
subject witha clearer under standing of its bear- 
ings. The Turkish question is part of the 
Asiatic question ; the Asiatic question is part 
of one which is wide as the world. Turn 
shere we will in Asia, from Constantinople 
to Pekin, we see everywhere but one pheno- 
menon—a swift and absolute social dissolu- 
tion. Oriental governments, Oriental society, 
Oriental religions, are giving way from inter- 
nal weakness and pressure from without. Of 
any principle of internal organizing life there 
is no symptom anywhere. Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Parseeism, either linger as shad- 
ows or as horrid and hideous superstitions. 
Mahometanism, which in the sixth century 
rode over the earth as a purifying power, has 
corrupted, like the creed which it displaced, 
retaining nothing of its old self except fero- 
city and fanaticism. Even China, whose con- 
stitution had reached its maturity in the days 
of Pericles, and has preserved itself un- 
changed for more than taenty centuries, is 
failing and disintegrating at last. In a few 
more years, the ruin will be complete. So it 
has been with half of the human race; with 
the-other half the expansion and growth have 
been no less marvelous. Four centuries ago, 
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the Mahometans divided the Spanish Penin- 
sula with the princes of Castile and Portu- 

gal. The Russians were but one of the un- 

numbered races who shared the plains of 

Tartary; the French hardly defended their 
independence against England and Bur- 
gundy; and the English could call their own 
but half a narrow island, and their number 

scarcely perhaps exceeded the present popula- 
tion of,a first-class Chinese city. The forest 

tree, if it break down, will become a heap of 

earth and dust: the single acorn, if it be 
alive, will expand into the oak ; if necessary, 

it will people the world with oaks. The 
Portuguese and the Spanjards spread east 

and west, and founded empires. The Rus- 

sians, taking root round Moscow, formed as 

it were an expanding circle of firm ground 
in the midst of the surrounding anarchy, 

and grew and conquered it. The English 

and French stretched across the Atlantic, and 
contended for North ‘America; and the 
result of this conflict, which neither foresaw, 
has been the creation of a new Power equal 
in strength to either. They went eastward, | 
and struggled for Hindostan. If there Eng- 
land prevailed, France has been indemnified 
by another conquest in another continent, 
and has formed in Northern Africa an outlet 
for ag energies little less splendid than our ~ 
own. . Thus we have all gone forward, some- 
Haies as enemies, always as rivals, yet with 
ever accelerating speed. The Spaniards have 
fallen out of ‘the race, but their place has 
been taken by the Americans; and it may 
now be said-that the control of the future 
fortunes of mankind, and the ultimate em 

pire over them, lies between France, Russia, 
the United States, and ourselves. We have 
accused each other of ambition, of aggres- 
sion; we have watched one another with 
anxious jealousy; we have looked eagerly 
for the mote in our neighbors’ eyes, careless 
altogether whether the beam was in our own; 
or, again, we have talked vaguely of “ mani- 
fest destinies,” or “ designs of Providence.” 
But destiny in these matters is but the natu- 
ral superiority of moral strength over moral 
weakness ; and the aggressions, in the long run 
(as in our own case we can see clearly enough), 
are the natural and inevitable ‘consequences. 
of the intercourse between civilized nations,. 
and barbarians. Our merchants open a trade: 
with India; they are received with welcome, 
they build factories, accumulate property, and 
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then either they awaken the cupidity of the 
native rulers, who desire to rob them, or they | 
are injured by the people, and can obtain no 
redress. They appeal to their own govern- 
ment: there is a display of force—an in- 
demnity is exacted for the past, a piece of 
ground is demanded as a guarantee for the 
future, and a weak power makes promises 
which it has no intention of observing. Then 
comes, perhaps, some act of treachery or 
cruelty—a murder, or perhaps a massacre. 
Sterner punishment is necessary; troops are 
sent, native rulers are deposed; a force must 
be maintained for future defence, and the 
nucleus of an empire is commenced. Other 
princes are next about our frontiers; we 
make treaties with them, which their subjects 
do not observe. There are robberies on the 
border which must be redressed, and the 
rulers are too feeble to insist upon it ; or they 
make coalitions against us which, for our own 
security, we must break; or English parties 
are formed in the native courts, which we 
naturally encourage. So by degrees the 
_ strong power grows, generally with actual 
justice on its side, never without pretence of 
justice ; and, taking with it as.it goes forward 
strength instead of weakness, order instead 
of anarchy, it creates its title by the benefits 
which it conveys. At length the native 
powers are altogether overshadowed; they 
‘court our protection, and are at last absorbed 
by it, or they attack us desperately and are 
overwhelmed. We find ourseives the lords 
of an empire which our rivals say we have 
taken by force from its natural owners ; while, 
in detail, each separate step which we have 
made in advance has been forced upon us by 
necessity or justice. Such, in outline, is the 
history of all conquests which have grown, 
like those of England, out of commerce. 

The growth of Russia has been different, 
vet for Russian writers equally easy to justify 
in detail—equally carrying with it an ultimate 
justification in its results. It is a weary busi- 
ness to hear English orators declaim on 
‘Poland, and foreigners in return pointing 
scornfully to the centuries of Irish misery. 
We censure others freely: and we ourselves 
do the same thing. But leaving Poland-and 
looking to the East where our present busi- 
ness lies, the enormous tract now marked on 
maps as the Russian Empire in Asia was not 
so long ago the hunting-ground of nomad 
tribes of hereditary robbers. It is now drilled 
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into quiet and industry,—roads cross it, cities 
rise over it, property’and life are secure upon 
it. The same blessings which England ‘has 
conferred on India, in smaller degree, per- 
haps, but the same in kind, the Government 
of St. Petersburg has carried from the Baltic 
to Behring’s Straits, from the White Sea to 
the banks of the Tigris. Neither our ad- 
ministration nor theirs is perfect; the worst 
of the two is immeasurably preferable to 
anarchy. We clamor at the manner in which 
Russia has made her conquests. We should 
remember the proverb of those who live in 
glass houses: Russia may have been, if possi- _ 
ble, less scrupulous, but the question is merely - 
of degree. Let us compare, for instance, the 
two last examples of our several aggressions. 
The Turks, originally mere barbarian con- 
querors, treated everywhere their Christian 
subjects as an inferior race. The evidence of 
Christians was not admitted in courts of jus- 
tice ; their property even by law was scarcely 
secured from pillage: as every one who had 
travelled in Turkey knew, they were the 
pariahs of society, regarded rather as dogs 
than men. Some modification of these in- 
iquities had been extorted by the Czars, and 
had been conceded in treaties ; but even the 
concessions granted had fallen short of what 
might have been justly demanded; while 
such as they were, in the Asiatic provinces at 
least, they were never enforced. The right 
was plainly on one side, the wrong was as 
plainly upon the other. And had Constan- 
tinople been on the site of Kazan, and Asia 
Minor on the frontier of Siberia,-we should 
have looked on with indifference and perhaps 
with applause, while an effete but persecuting 
race was stripped of their power of doing 
evil. The situation which affected little the 
justice of the quarrel, converted demands 
which would elsewhere have been reasonable 
into a nefarious aggression. War began, and 
was called an unjustifiable invasion. The 
Turkish fleet was attacked in a harbor and 
destroyed; and Europe rang with the mas- 
sacre of Sinope. ‘ 
Turning to the other picture, a Chinese, 
ceasting vessel having on board persons sus 
pected of piracy was at anchor in the Canton 
river, and carrying, lawfully or unlawfully 
(for the point is disputed), the English flag. 
She was boarded by the local authorities ; the 
crew being Chinese subjects, and accused of 
having committed crimes in the Chinese 
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waters, were seized and carried ashore ‘for 
trial. There is not a doubt that in any 
French or American harbor the same course 
would have been pursued, and would have 
been allowed as a matter of course. Under 
circumstances infinitely more open to ques- 
tion, the same English flag was hauled down 
by the Americans at the Consul’s house at 
Greytown, and there has been no resertment. 
The right of a strong power to deal with its 
own subjects in its own waters by its own 
laws would be admitted universally without 
reserve; but the Chinese are not a strong 
power, and therefore have not the same 
rights. We are not quarrelling with the 
necessity of dealing very different measure to 
Commissioner Yeh from what we should 
attempt with President Buchanan or Louis 
Napoleon, only it must be allowed that it is 
different. We insist on the right to confer 
on Chinese subjects the privileges of English- 
men—to interfere by force in the government 
of a foreign country; and when our demands 
are not complied with—when the reparation 
which we demand is not given with the absolute 
submission which we require, we do not even 
appeal to the superior authority—-we do not 
even declare war against the Chinese nation ; 
but we take the law into our own hands then 
and there, and upon the spot: we bombard a 
city; sacrificing, of course, innumerable lives. 
As the quarrel deepens, we destroy a fleet 
five times as numerous as that which perished | 
at Sinope. Had the independence of China 
been of the same moment to the other great 
powers as the independence of the Porte— 
had the growth of England in the East been 
regarded with the same jealousy as the ad- 
vances of Russia irito Turkey, can we flatter 
ourselves that ‘he voice of Europe, which 
condemned Menschikoff, would have acquitted 
Sir John Bowring—that when Sinope was 
stigmatized as an outrage against humanity, 
the bombardment of Canton would have been 
considered a legitimate act of warfare? Let 
us call things by their true name. Each of 
these proceedings belongs to that dubious 
class of actions which are provoked by cir- 
cumstances—actions which those who commit 
them consider absolutely right, which a pedan- 
tical morality shudders at as absolutely wrong; 
and the character of which impartial judg- 
ment will pronounce upon hereafter by the 
ultimate consequences, rather than by the 
immediate motive. If we say that the pos- 
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session of Constantinople by the Czar is 
dangerous to Europe, and must not be toler- 
ated, we are speaking like reasonable men, 
It is true; and we have a right in our own 
defence to act on our conviction. If we hold 
up our hands in pious horror at annexations 
and aggressions—if we affect to be amazed 
when a vigorous government interferes with 
its feeble neighbors, shortens their frontier, 
and meddles with their administration, we 
may be speaking in entire conformity with 
the principles which we most of us like to be 
supposed to act upon; but such language in 
tlfe mouths of Englishmen must seem, never- 
theless, tolerably absurd. 

In truth, were the world wide enough for 
all of us, we should each advance our own 
way end fulfil our own mission, troubling our- 
selves little with mutual jealousies. Unhap- 
pily we are, or have been, competitors for the 
same prizes, or we foresee a time when we 
may become so. The inevitable work of an- 
nexation goes forward ; and as we approach 
more nearly to each other’s frontiérs, ‘as 
countries lie at our feet in which we all may 
claim a share, we watch each other with 
anxiety and terror. Again and again, in the 
last twenty+years, our animosities on this 
ground have brought us to the verge of war. 
The French occupation of Algeria is in itself 
a good thing. ‘Quiet people can till . the 
ground there without fear of marauding 
rArabs. Honest merchants can trade there 
without alarm for the pirate’s flag; and yet 
to us, almost till the recent alliance, it was an 
object of mere alarm and annoyance. In 
1838, a dread of Russia plunged us into the 
ill-omened invasionof Affghanistan. In 1840, 
we barely escaped a quarrel with France on 
the question of Syria and Egypt. The 
French had not forgotten that they once dis- 
puted with us for the Indian peninsula; and 
French officers trained the Sikh artillery, 
whose fatal excellence we felt to our cost 
upon the Sutlej. The Turkish affair came 
after; and though the wound is closed, it is — 
not healed, and it cannot heal till in some 
form it is re-opened; for the sickly days of 
the Turkish rule are numbered, and will not 
be prolonged by the skilfullest leech in Down- 
ing-street. From the Russian war grew out 
the Persian; we could not avoid it; nor so 
long as we continue in our present spifit 
towards each other, is there any end to the 





long vista of similar difficulties which open 
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before us. If we would, we cannot stand 
still; this present war with China has grown 
out of @ shadow—a mere casual accident 
which may occur any day. In the Crimea, 
we had France upon our side, and Russia for 
our only antagonist; but times change, and 
one quarter of the world is not as another— 
new combinations may be formed. In China 
another competitor enters upon the scene who 
will not stand by and see us play again the 
same game which we have played in Hindostan 
For the present, both France and the United 
States may be pleased to see us fight a battle 
at our own cost by which they will profit ‘as 
well as we; but when the work is finished, at 
our peril we must seek for no advantages, of 
which we ourselves are to be the monopolists 
—a single eagle will not be allowed toefatten 
on so rich a carcass as China; and when the 
present difficulty passes off, the Chinese Em- 
peror, if he is wise, may make his game out 
of our quarrels. The Russians have their 
Embassy at Pekin. Both Russians and 
Americans have their fleets in the Chinese 
waters. And in the common jealousy which 
England has displayed towards them, they 
have shown a tendency, as natural as it is 
marked, to coalesce. The Celestial Emperor, 
in his terror of ourselves, may bribe them to 
become his patrons; and there, where the 
French have little interest and little ability to 
help us, we may find the tables turned against 
us by a combination as formidable as tha? 
which has crushed Sebastopol. This is no 
imaginary danger; with the same measure 
which we mete it shall be measured to us: 
and if we make it our business, as some of us 
pretend, to curb the aggression of the Mus- 
covites—to check the growth of the. United 
States, and quarrel with them for the Protec- 
torate of vagabond Indians upon their fron- 
tiers—in self-defence they will retaliate upon 
us in our own coin, and teach us that if an- 
nexation is'a crime, the English have no dis- 
pensation for the exclusive practice of it. 
But annexation is no crime, when it is 
the substitution of a just and vigorous gov- 
ernment for a wicked and worthless one. 
The arbitrary and frontier lines which divide 
kingdom from kingdom have no magic in 
them which limits the right of interference, 
and conveys a licence to those who live within 
the boundaries to acknowledge no law but 
their own wills. The conditions cannot be 
laid down in terms and propositions which 
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deeide when interference becomes justifiable; 
but each separate case contains the principles 
of its own adjustment. The liberties of the 
individual are abridged by the interests of 
the state; the liberties of each particular 
state must yield to the common interest of 
humanity: and the same right may be said 
to exist in well-ordered nations to coerce the 
vicious and disorderly nations as exists in 
separate communities to punish individual 
criminals. ‘This is the true object of war; 
and in this spirit, for the most part, after 
large necessary deductions for the imperfec- 
tions of all human things, the four empires 
which wield the present strength of this 
planet have grown. Ambition, policy, fanat- 
icism, pride of power, and perhaps even 
baser passions have had their place in build- 
ing up the ‘fabric; but this is for the most 
part true, that wherever England, France, 
Russia, and America have set their foot, 
they have taken with them something better 
than what they have supplanted, and the 
further that they can go on in the same 
course the better for mankind. A military 
mutiny has brokey the peace of Hindostan; 
but that peace had already lasted for a cen- 
tury, and will return again more firmly as- 
sured. Who can doubt that the Chinese 
would lead far happier lives—or if not hap- 
pier, at least purer and better lives—if they 
too were under a strong, just hand, if their 
country was opened to commerce, and them- 
selves wheeled into intercourse with the rest 


‘of the world. If Asia Minor could be gov- 


erned as Georgia is governed, or as the 
French govern Algeria, the cities with which 
it once was covered might rise again from 
their ruins, and the shores of the Archipel- 
ago become once more the garden of the 
world. California, as a Mexican province, 
was the hunting-ground of Indians or the 
asylum of half-breed cut-throats. California 
in ten years had become the cynosure of em- 
igrants—the Eldorado of the old imagina- 
tion. In the luxuriance of its growth, evil 
had sprung up with'good. It was the scene 
of aspiring toil, where the finer culture as 
yet waited for admission ; yet who will com- 
pare the worst errors of the worst governed 
American state with the degenerate ferocity 
of New Spain ?—who does not feel that with 
the Americans in possession of Mexico 
property would rise to twenty-fold its value, 
and life would at least be moderately se- 
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cure ?—that in Cuba, if slavery remained, the 
hateful slave trade would be honorably closed ? 

And it may once for all be assumed, that 
the human race, whatever Cabinets or Par- 
liaments may think of it, will not be driven 
from their inevitable course. The work 
which has begun so largely will go forward. 
The Asiatic independence which survives will 
narrow down and grow feebler, and at last 
die. The will and the intellect of the more 
advanced races will rule in due time over 
that whole continent. The genius of France 
"will follow the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
the line of kingdoms which divides the em- 
pires of England and Russia will grow 
thinner, till their frontiers touch. In spite 
_of Clayton-Bulwer treaties, and Dallas-Clar- 
endon interpretations of them, the United 
States will stretch their shadow ever further 
south. Revolution will cease to tear the 
empire of Montezuma. The falling repub- 
lics of Central America will not forever be a 
temptation, by their weakness, to the attacks 
of lawless ruffians. The valley of the 
mighty Amazon, which would grow corn 

nough to feed a thousand million mouths, 
must fall at last to those who will force it to 
" yield its treasure. The ships which carry 
the commerce of America into the Pacific, 
carry, too, American justice and. American 
cannon as the preachers of it. The Em- 
pervr of Japan supposed that by Divine 
right, dwing as he would with his own, he 
might close his country against his kind; 
that when vessels in distress were driven 
into his ports he might seize their crews as 
slaves, or kill them: as unlicensed trespassers, 
An armed squadron with the star banner fly- 
ing, fund its way into Japan waters, and 
his Serene Majesty was instructed that in 
Nature’s statute-book there is no right con- 
ferred on any man to act unrighteously, be- 
cause it is his pleasure; that in their own 
time, and by their own means, the Upper 
Powers will compel him, whether he pleases 
‘r not, to bring his customs into conformity 
with wiser usage. 

The fact must be accepted then. Order 
will triumph over disorder, industry over 
idleness, justice over crime. Good will grow 
when it can by its own merit. It will en- 
force itself by arms when it cannot otherwise 
find entrance. It will be despotic, interfer- 
ing, dictatorial, aggressive. If needful, it 
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will obliterate frontiers, invade, depose, 
annex—with the most entire composure. 

These influences, again, will not radiate 
exclusively from ourselves. There are 
other centres of civilization besides England, 
which England cannot annihilate by denying, 
which it would be wise, therefore, for Eng- 
land to recognize and admit. Our fashion, 
hitherto, has been to justify our own con- 
quests on the ground of their utility, to con- 
demn all others as rapacity and ambition. 
We abolish without compunction the inde- 
pendence of Oude because its court was fee- 
ble and licentious, its government dangerous 
from its worthlessness. When a Turk is the 
sufferer, and from another hand, we imagine 
virtues in him which have never approached 
so much as his. dreams, and we call him the 
victim ,of lawless aggression. Fact is wiser 
than we are; and goes its own way, whether 
we like it or clamor atit. After all neces- | 
sary allowance for the uncertainty of human 
things, the decisive balance of probability de- 
clares that, in the immediate future, the four 
powers which, by commerce, conquest, and 
colonization, are brought in contact with the 
surviving barbarians or semi-civilized na- 
tions, will each continue on the same road; 
and the choice remains to them whether their 
relations to one another shall continue also the 
same relations of mutual jealousy, suspicion, 
and distrust, which they have hitherto proved, 
or whether once for all, they can arrive at 
some common’ understanding, no longer 
closing their eyes or opening them, as it 
suits their separate convenience, but looking 
the truth in the face, and submitting to be 
guided by it. 

Either of these courses is possible. We 
have seen, however, what the past had al- 
ready cost us, and the same dangets and dif- 
ficulties will in the future multiply indefinitely. 
Asiatic independence will daily become more 
impossible. Parties will form, or have already 
formed, in the various courts—Russian par- 
ties, English parties, French parties. There 
will be intrigue and faction, and civil war and 
invasion. Pashas and governors will revolt; 
and as in Egypt, in 1840, one of us will sup- 
port the master; another, the rebellious sa- 
trap. Other wretched Shah-Soojahs will be 
thrust upon thrones which they will disgrace. 
Other Akhbar Khans will revenge the insults 


| by treachery and murder. Which of us cares 
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to know the true deserts of the Circassians ? 
They are opposed to Russia, and therefore 
we imagine them to be heroes. Yet what 
worse abomination have we heard of the 
Princes of Oude than the willing baseness 
which feeds the harems of Constantinople 
with the daughters of these patriots of the 
Caucasus? .We shall call evil good, and good 
evil; careful only to support whatever will 
lend itself to our separate cause; from time 
to time, as occasion rises, we shall be our- 
selves dragged into the quarrel; we shall 
intrigue with one another’s subjects, stimulat- 
ing villains like the Sepoys to rebellion, in the 
name of liberty. We shall be precipitated 
one -upon.the other, tearing each other to 
pieces for Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Cabul, or 
China, each of which will be cursed by the 
indépendence which one or other of,us may 
be fighting to inflict upon it—each of which 
would be infinitely blessed in lapsing honestly 
under any one of our separate protectorates. 
Sometimes, as in the recent struggle, the 
balance of power may be on the side of Eng- 
land, but in a conflict where justice will be 
determined by interest, other coalitions will 
rise on the wheel, and our turn may come to 
struggle single-handed against a confederacy. 
Looking to the complications before us, which 
will not be avoided—looking to the elements 
of folly and fanaticism, of conceit and vice, of 
cruelty and treachery, which enter so deeply 
into the character of Asiatics—we may feel 
some certainty that if we allow ourselves to 
drift any longer as the current of circum- 
stances for the moment flows, the world is 
entering on one of the most frightful centu- 
ries which history as yet has chronicled. 

The same event will in the end be arrived 
at: weary at length of strife, those who sur- 
vive the conflict will be forced to acquiesce in 
a peaceful settlement, and after ages will 
wonder at the perversity which refused to ac- 
cept tranquility except at the price of wretch- 
edness. 

But there is time yet to strike into a better 
path ; and little as the present temper of this 
country promises the adoption of it, we skall 
hope against hope for a fairer future. There 
is an alternative besides drifting with the 
winds and the waves; let us imagine for a 
moment that the last five years have been 
blotted out—that Sir Hamilton Seymour is 
again listening to Nicholas as he descants on 
the sick man’s approaching end, and with an- 
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other chart will attempt a fresh channel. 
“ Sire,” we will suppose him to have replied, 
“what you say is undoubtedly correct. The 
Turks, or the upper ranks among them, have 
lost the virtues of their ancestors, while they 
have retained their vices. Eyery symptom 
which has preceded the dissolution of empires 
is to be found rife at Constantinople, and 
they would long ago have been hurled back 
across the Bosphorus, or have fallen to 
pieces by internal revolution, had it not suited 
our convenience to maintain a feeble people 
in possession of*a position which in your 
hands would be dangerous. But so artificial 
an existence cannot be sustained for ever, 
The Turkish provinces fall away from them, 
or crumble into anarchy. The Sultan pro- 
mises you to prohibit the persecution of the 
Christians, but he is unable to fulfil his en- 
Bagements. It is a grave responsibility to 
support a government which is a curse to its 
subjects; and perhaps, as you say, the time ~ 
is near when it will be no longer possible. 
But while the English Government recognizes 
fully the necessity of preparing for a change, 
they cannot consent to any private arrange- 
ment between you and themselves. It may 
be necesgary to abolish the Turks out of Ew 
rope, or partition their provinces, or the form 
may be left, while the administration is placed 
in other and better hands. You answer for 
Austria; but the French, at least, must be 
consulted—we cannot move without them. 
It is but just, and prudent as well as just, 
that every government whose interests are 
affected by the fall or the maintenance of 
Turkey, and who have the power to interfere, 
should have a voice in this matter. 

“ But your Highness has opened the ques- 
tion : permit us now to extend it. Turkey is 
not the only Asiatic kingdom in which you, 
and we, and France, are interested. Your 
empire and ours have grown rather through 
our necessity than our ambition ; but if India 
was rather forced'upon us than sought by us, 
we cannot afford to lose it ; and as we dreaded 
Napoleon’s menaced invasion from Egypt and 
Persia, so we have dreaded you. We have 
been, driven, in the supposed necessity of de- 
fending ourselves, to meddle in the kingdoms 
of Central Asia. Our borders are stretching 
northwards towards you, and yours are reach- 
ing downwards towards us. What is to be 
done with the kingdoms which lie between 
us, whose weakness and lawlessness will 
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compel interference, but which we shall fight 
for at last if we do not, understand each 
other? In China, too, which seemed so long 
to defy all change, and to stand aloof in its 
isolation, we have been forced to meddle; 
and we may be obliged to meddle there 
again. In that difficulty the United: States 


will claim a voice, and so will you. Our real 


_interests are all identical, We desire that 


the Chinese shall enter the society of nations ; 
shall open their ports to our commerce; shall 
observe their engagements and respect the 
laws which regulate the intercourse of the 
world. But it may be necessary to lay force 
upon them before they will understand fully 
their true relations towards us. In the last 
war, we were obliged to take from them a 
small fraction of territory. In the next, we 
shall perhaps ask for more, and then you 
may take umbrage ; you may be afraid that 
we intend to found in China a second Hindos- 
tan. Our American friends may take the 
same view; and if there is a prey in the 
wind, they may claim a share in the carcags, 
and ask for it disagreeably. 

“ And once more (for all these lines radiate 
from the same centre, and thay be dealt with 
on the same principle): you know how jeal- 
ous both you and we have been about the 
French in Africa; about the Americans on 
the Isthmus of Darien and in Mexico. Of 
course the French will do better in Algiers 
than the Moors could do; and to Mexico 
itself an American conquest would be an in- 
finite advantage: but we are all suspicious 
and afraid of each other. Each fresh acces- 


. sion of empire is an accession of strength ; 


and strength gained by one may be used to 
the disadvantage of the rest. Now, is it not 
possible that, taking this Turkish difficulty as 
our starting-point, we may arrive in concert 
at some general principles of conduct which 
shall be our guide in our relations with 
one another, when we come in contact with 
such other countries as it is desirable that we 
should severally influence. I do not speak 
of annexation: there are many places where 
we would gladly escape the necessity of an- 
nexation, if by any other means the desired 
results of reasonable government could be 
attained. At present, the half-civilized na- 
tions are encouraged by the knowledge of 
our rivalries, If a pressure is laid on them 
by any one of the great powers, they under- 


stand that they may look with confidence to 





the support of the others. Let them be in- 
formed that henceforward they shall encour- 
age no such hope; that when they offend 
against the laws of civilization, the joint 
pressure of four strong nations will unite to 
compel them into wiser conduct. English 
officers are sent into Bokhara; the Khan 
sees that our hand is far‘off, and cannot reach 
him, and they are villainously murdered. If 
the Khan had understood that such a crime 
would have been resented by your Highness 
—that he would be treated by you as an of- 
fender against the common laws of humanity 
—the certainty of punishment would have 
held his hand. In Constantinople, at Tehe~ 
ran, at Khiva, at Cabul, at Pekin, at Japan, 
let us insist then on the admission of our 
representatives, who shall be instructed to 
act together in a cordial and. generous spirit. 


‘If necessary let them revise the laws. If the 


native courts refuse compliance with these 
suggestions, let the native courts be informed 
that we shall unite to enforce such compli- 
ance. If they pretend that they are without 
power over their own subjects, let them be 
taught, if desirable, by experience, that the 
power will be supplied by us. It willbe enough 
to insist on a few broad conditions. Intoler- 
ance must be at anend. The missionaries of 
Christianity must have free course through the 
world, and free exercise of religion must be 
permitted every where, without interference, 
without restriction, without the infliction of 
disabilities, political and social. Let trade be 
free, and property secure. Let the ways be 
opened every where to capital and enterprise, 
and the adventurers from our various coun- 
tries will then carry with them spontaneoisly 
the habits and the thoughts which will spare 
us the necessity of conquest, and ‘create, in a 
few generations, from within, an insensible 
revolution—a civil and spiritual renovation. 
The moral weight of our alliance for such an 
object will, in most cases, of itself compel 
submission. If it be refused, a fraction of 
the force which our present suspicions of each 
other oblige us to maintain will be adequate 
to a purpose as much simpler and easier as it 
is nobler and better, and more worthy of our 
position among mankind. Such a course 
promises the best for Asia, and for Turkey as 
part of it. It may fail; but the probabilities 
are in its favor; and when the happiness of 
so large a portion of the human family is:at 
stake, we must do the best which we can for 
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them, and no longer deal with their interests 
by the uncertain suggestions of emergencies 
as they happen to arise. 

“ And again—our mutual relations appear 
likely to be no less improved. In the first 
place, a. common engagement in a great gen- 

_erous purpose will be the best security that 

we shall keep the peace among ourselves. 
Governments may change, but a bond of 
union will remain, not easily broken. We 
shall: study each other's habits in a larger 
spirit; no longer feeling it necessary to our 
position to magnify faults and close our eyes 
to our respective excellencies. Again, the 
success of the policy which I propose will 
depend on the liberality and general con- 
fidence with which we engage in it. We 
must abstain from vexatious and impertinent 
interference with one another on minor mat- 
ters ; and therefore, should either of us now 
or hereafter show signs of a desire for separ- 
ate aggrandizement—if, in a serious matter 
like the present, when candor and unselfish- 
ness can alone lead to a useful result, symp- 
toms should appear of private, unacknowl- 
edged objects being sought,—the compact 
might be so arranged as to secure the union 
of three Powers against the fourth. 

“Again, since it is impossible to foresee 
the contingencies which may arise, and large 
free action must be left us on our frontiers 
and wherever we have interests, so if there 
be a question of declaring war, or of annexing 
a province, such a step should not be entered 
on without a conference, or at least, without 
separate consultation of the four governments. 
We are weak men, and apt to be especially 
weak when we are plaintiffs, judges, and 
juries in our own quarrels; and although on 
the whole we may desire to act rightly, we 
have sometimes cause to wish that we had 
shown greater forbearance, and might have 
profited by the assistance of an independent 
opinion. 

“Your Highness and your predecessors 
doubtless understood better than we did your 
quarrels with the Turks, and you felt your- 
selves justified in taking their conquests in 
Europe back from them; but your conduct 
could be represented by your enemies in 
more dubious colors. Weare not the persons 
to throw stones. Your Highness knows Mr. 
Cobden, and may have read his pamphlet on 
‘ Wars in India.’ The affair at Rangoon was 
not as clear as we could wish it; and the less 
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perhaps that is said of the opium question the 
better. All these points would have been 
benefited by freer ventilation ; and although, 
nevertheless, the Pruth might still have been 
the boundary of the Russian empire, and Eng- 
land might still have occupied Pegu and 
brought the Chinese to their senses, the dis- 
putes would all have improved in form, and 
the conclusions have been more satisfactory. , 
Letting bygones be bygones, let us try for the 
future the other system. There will be less 
occasion, we may hope, for annexation ; but 
cause may arise—it is possible as a contin- 
gency. Constantinople is a ticklish subject. 
But it might be desirable, for instance, that 
the French should occupy Egypt and Syria, 
We ourselves may have to take the provinde 
of Canton. The Japanese may break their 
engagement with the Government at Wash- 
ington. Or again, we know how Cuba lies at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and we know 
the influen¢e which~in the long run these 
geographical positions exercise. As things 
now are, the Americans—if Spain will not 
sell Cuba—may pick a quarrel for it; or 
some filibustering expedition like that cf 
Lopez may be fitted out and gain some suc- 
cess there or elsewhere; and the temptation 
might become too strong to resist, and then 
we should be all in confusion, and the peace 
of the world would be broken for a business 
which in itself no reasonable person would 
regret. Let it be agreed among us that 
these ‘and all other changes, when really 
reasonable, shall be permitted and encour- 
aged, so that they are effected in a reasonable 
manner, and all fair objections are fairly . 
canvassed, considered, and answered. Then 
there will be less food provided for captious 
persons, less material for the mutual re- 
proaches of Cabinets, and we shall not be 
drawn any longer to seek ex post facto justi- 
fications of arbitrary conquests in the advan- 
tages which have resulted from them.” © 

In some such language we ean conceive Sir 
Hamilton Seymour to have replied to the 
Emperor Nicholas, and England to have been - 
richer by eighty millions of money, and tens 
of thousands of brave men. Or rather, per-. 
haps, it is too promising a vision, and we can 
conceive nothing of the kind. It is no place 
for an ambassador to propound political theo- 
ries. Russia was disguising a selfish ambi- 
tion in the midst of designs. which were but 
partially honest, and she required to be chase 
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tised. But, Russia has bought her lesson, 
and we too have paid heavily for our mis- 
takes—wilful, or inevitable. -The difficulty is 
postponed, but it is not overcome ; and. al- 
though for the present we may rest con- 
tented in the Anglo-French alliance, it is idle 
to conceal from ourselves that it is subject to 
accident-; that Russia and America are mighty 
powers, which can neither be ignored nor des- 
pised—powers which will and must exercise 
a vast influence upon the future condition of 
the world. A fabric of policy, as well as of 
stone and plaster, stands more firmly on four 
pillars than on two. The past of all of us 
poorly bears inspection : it is better for us to 
bury our recriminations, and endeavor to be 
wise for the future. 

Suggestions little in harmony with the feel- 
ings towards our late enemies in which we 
have indulged so liberally may seem at first 
not easily tolerable; but the hostility of na- 
tions is not as the quarrels of individual per- 
sons, and ceases, or ought to cease, when the 
immediate differences are composed. It were 
easy to write much on such a subject; but it 
isenough for the present to have sketched an 
outline, and details are beyond our purpose. 

There remains but to consider such objec- 
tions as may be urged, not by noisy, hyster- 
ical persons, who imagine themselves pat- 
riots because they can point rhetorical 
commonplaces on England’s mission, and the 
destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race, but by 
those who can be contented to learn from 
facts, and to reason upon them calmly. 

And first, it may be said that such a 
scheme as we have proposed, however, we 
may hide its character under plausible dis- 
guises, is, in fact, an organized conspiracy 
against the liberties of weak nations who 
cannot defend themselves. In gigantic imi- 
tation of the partifion of Poland, we are now 
to partition Asia. The true remedy would 
be, to abstain from plunder; and we suggest, 
instead, a quiet division of it. We answer, 
that Asia is now being partitioned; year 
after year huge segments of it lapse under 
one or other of our several dominions, and 
the only means by which the process can be 
arrested is, to prevent the native princes 
from indulging any longer in conduct which 
compels, us, whether we desire it or not, to 
_ Temove or punish them, , That a concert of 

the Four Powers would be a conspiracy is 

quite true, it would be a conspiracy in the 
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sense in which all society is a conspiracy— 
a conspiracy in which the better sort of per- 
sons lay their strength together to oblige 
the rest at their peril to submit to order. 
Neither man nor nation can plead a right to 
do what is wrong: let us do right.of our- 
selves, if we are able and willing; if by any 
means we are out of the right way, let us be 
thankful to any beneficent person who will 
rein us and drag us back into it by force. 
This is to conspire against license, it is not 
to conspire against liberty ; nor would liberty, 
true liberty, be exposed to danger, either in 
Europe or in Asia. In Asia there is none to 
injure. In Europe, at present, however it 
may have been in times past, the true enem 
of freedom is not Russia, but Austria; an 
neither Austria nor any of the German Pow- 
ers would claim a voice in questions in which 
they are in no way concerned. Austrian in- 
fluence, legitimate and illegitimate, is confined 
to Europe, and cannot extend into other con- 
tinents. And even'in Europe it is happily 
limited, and need not be enlarged. ° Austria’s 
best friends would not desire to obtain for 
her an increase of hatred, by an extension of 
her detested administration into Wallachia 
and Moldavia—the only countries among 
those of which we are speaking in the settle- 
ment of which she might legitimately claim 
to he consulted. 

But secondly—lIs not such an alliance with 
such objects impossible? Who ever heard 
or read .of a coalition of nations, except in 
self-defence, or else for the perpetration of 
some iniquity? Yet in this great age, so 
fertile in new things, it is but ‘one more 
novelty; and we will ask another question— 
Is it, or is it not desirable? If we have a 
sufficient answer here, we will not believe 
in impossibilities. Difficult it may be; but 
was there ever a great or good thing achieved 
which has not been full of difficulty? And 
why are men of genius sent among us, except 
to cope with difficulty and to conquer it? 
Two channels are open into which we may 
steer: one we know to be full of shoals and 
breakers ; the other, though untried, appears 
to be deep water. The experiment is wort 
the attempt. The future is dark, we know 
not whither it may lead us; but we fly from 
an evil too well ascertained, and our inten- 
tions we presume to be honest. If we fail, 
the failure can lead to nothing worse than the 
certainty before us if we remain passive; at 
any moment we can fall back upon Lord 
Clarendon, and “ drift” into war. If we 
succeed, the statesmen whose names are con- 
nected with the diplomatic revolution will 
take their place among the immortal benefac- 
tors of mankind, 
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THE WEDDING-DAY. 
O raat my death-day were as nigh 
As is my marriage-morn ! 
I marvel such a thing as I 
Should ever have been born, 
To sell my youth, my hope, my truth; 
To be—what most I scorn. 


It seems such long, long years agone 
I had a little sister; 

They laid her in her coffin lone, 

And I stood there and kissed her; 
But till this hour with its stern power 
I felt not how I missed her. 


She might, with cool and gentle hand, 
Have quenched this life-long fever— 
This aching brow have softly fanned, 
And, though my sins might grieve her, 
What would not she have borne for me 
Who is so still forever ! 


O sister !—dead so long ago, 

hou of the spirit calm— 

ave ! wave! above my burning brow, 
But once thy shining palm, 
And gently pour, my spirit o’er, 
One drop of Heaven’s own balm. 
Sweet seraph ! when we meet at last— 
Thou, with thy radiant brow; 
Mine, seared with records of the past, 
And that forsaken vow — 
This withered heart in shame would start 
From aught as pure as thou. 


O ! the true hearts I might have filled, 
Even to their inmost fold; 

The loving spirits I have chilled 

With haughty words and cold; 

And now for wealth I sell myself, 

A little glittering gold. 


And more! 0! more torment me not 
With those reproachful eyes, 

Showing what might have been my lot— 
Stars of the past, they rise— 

Enough of care have I to bear, 

Without such memories. 


Alas ! I feel ’tis vanity 
To rail against my fate, 
For God hath given high gifts to me, 
To make me good and great; 
- But I have sold the peace of old 
For a little worldly state. 


No more !—from all these idle words 

But little help I borrow; 

Proud thoughts have fled like summer birds, 

And left me to my sorrow, 

And this grief-stained brow; but folly now ° 

Would be a sin to-morrow. M. L. P. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 





Wey should the broadcloth alone be respected, 
And the man be despised who in fustian ap- 
pears ? ‘ 
While the angels in heaven have their limbs 
unprotected , 
You can’t judge a man by the coat that he 
wears. 
—King Labour’s Song Book. 


THE WEDDING-DAY.—THE LEAF. 


THE LEAF. 
I. 


Taov art curl’d and tender and smooth, young 
leaf, 
With a creamy fringe of down, 


leaf, 
From thy cradling case of brown. 


Thou art soft as an infant’s hand, young leaf, 
When it fondles a mother’s cheek; 
And thy elders are cluster‘d around, young 
leaf, 
To shelter the fair and weak. 


To welcome thee out from the bud, young leaf, 
There are airs from the east and the west; 
And the rich dew glides from the clouds, youn 

leaf, 
To nestle within thy breast. 


The great wide heaven, and the earth, young 
leaf, . 
Are around, and thy place for thee. 


| Come forth ! for a thread art thou, young leaf, 


In the web-work of mystery ! 
Il. 


Thou art full and firmly set, green leaf, 
Like a strong man upon the earth; 

And thou showest a sturdy front, green leaf, 
As a shield to thy place of birth. 


There is pleasant rest in thy shade, green leaf, 
And thou makest a harp for the breeze; 
And the blossom that bends from thy base, 
green leaf, 
Is loved by the summer bees. 


The small bird’s nest on the bough, green leaf, 
Has thee for an ample roof; 

And the butterflies cool their wings, green leaf, 
On thy branching braided woof. 


Thou art doing thy part of good, green leaf, 
And shedding thy ray of grace: 

There’s a lesson written in thee, green leaf, 
For the eye of man to trace. 


III, 
Thou art rough, and shrivell’d, and dry, old 
leaf, 
And hast lost the fringe of down : 
And the green of thy youth is gone, old leaf, 
And turn’d to yellow and brown. 


And in swollen rivers drown’d; 


Ah, but thou tremblest much, old leaf, 
Looking down to the greedy ground. 


The autumn blast, with thy doom, old leaf, 
Cometh quickly, and will not spare, 

Thou art kin to the dust to-day, old leaf, 
“And to-morrow thou liest there. 


For thy work of life is done, old leaf, 
And now there is need of thy death. 
Be content! *Twill be all for the best, old leaf, 
There is love in the slaying breath. 
—Hausehold Words. 








As thou slippest at touch of the light, young 


There are sisters of thine trod in clay, old leaf, 
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THE POEMS OF BARONESS NAIRN. 


F From The Press. 
The Poems of Carolina, Baroness Nairn, 
fotos Scottish Minstrelsy). Edited by 
harles Rogers, LL.D. Edinburgh: A. 
and C. Black. 

WE have received for review six octavo 
volumes of a work called “ Modern Scottish 
Minstrelsy,” in which much mediocre verse is 
bound up side by side with some capital 
lyrics that do honor to the Caledonian muse. 
A large portion of the contents of this com- 
piled publication is not be*ter than what may 
be found in the corner-pietes of country jour- 
nals. Songs by Sir Walter Scott, Thomas 
Campbell, Lockhart, Allan Cunningham, and 
many others, are inserted, and there are short 
biographical notices of the various writers. 
If this were all that the publication con- 
tained, we should only mention the fact of its 
being a compilation. 

But in its first volume nearly fifty pages 
are devoted to a poetess who has won for her- 
self an undying wreath amongst Scottish 
minstrels. We allude to Carolina, Baroness 


Nairn, some of whose admirable productions 
we must bring before our readers. Lady 
Nairn was author of some choice pieces that 


were ushered anonymously into the world. 
The new version of the “ Laird of Cockpen,” 
by far the best copy 6f the “ Lass of Gowrie,” 
the beautiful song of the “ Land o’ the Leal,” 
and the sweetly pathetic piece called “ The 
Mitherless Lammie,” belong to Lady Nairn, 
along with many other lyrics of scarcely less 
merit, Like Lady Anne Barnard. (the au- 
thoress of “ Auld Robin Gray”) Lady Nairn 
was a friend of Sir Walter Scott, and she 
wore her honors with singular modesty. She 
was a woman of remarkable genius and gen- 
uine simplicity of character. She .appreci- 
ated all the homely virtues of the poor, and 
felt deeply with their domestic sorrows. Her 
mind had a healthy vein of true natural piety 
Without cant or ostentation, and her writing 
was inspired by ennobling emotions. 

Of this most interesting and distinguished 
se lady we find the following account 

ere 

“Carolina Oliphant was born in the old 
mansion of Gask, in the county of Perth, on 
the 16th of July, 1766. She was the third 
daughter and fifth child of Laurence Oli- 

hant of Gask, who had espoused his cousin 

argaret Robertson, a daughter of Duncan 
Robertson of Struan, and his wife a daughter 
of the fourth Lord Nairn. The Oliphants of 
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‘Gask were cadets of the formerly noble house 
of Oliphant, whose ancestor, Sir William Oli- 
phant of Aberdalgie, a puissant knight, ac- 

uired distinction in the beginning of the 
ourteenth century by defending the Castle of 
Stirling against a formidable siege by the 
first Edward. The family of Gask were de- 
voted Jacobites ; the paternal grandfather of 
Carolina Oliphant had attended Prince Charles 
Edward as aide-de-camp during his disas- 
trous campaign of 1745-6, and his spouse 
had indicated her sympathy in his cause by 
cutting out a lock of his hair on the occa- 
sion of his accepting the hospitality of the 
family mansion. The portion of hair is pre- 
served at Gask; and Carolina Oliphant, in 
her song, “ The Auld House,” has thus cele- 
brated the gentle deed of her progenitor :-— 

‘The Leddy too, sae genty, 
There shelter’d Scotland’s heir, 
An’ clipt a lock wi’ her ain hand 
Frae his lang yellow hair.’ 


The estate of Gask escaped forfeiture, but the 
father of Carolina did not renounce, the Ja- 
cobite sentiments of his: ancestors. He 
named the subject of this memoir Carolina, 
in honor of Prince Charles Edward ; and his 
prevailing topic of conversation was the reit- 
erated expression of his hope that ‘the king 
would get his ain.’ He would not permit the 
names of the reigning monarch and his queen 
to be mentioned in his presence; and when 
impaired eyesight compelled him to seek the 
assistance of his family in reading the news- 
papers, he angrily reproved the reader if the 
‘German lairdie and his leddie’ were des- 
ignated otherwise than by the initial let- 
ters,‘K. and Q.’ This extreme Jacobitism 
at a period when the crime was scarcely to 
be dreaded, was reported to George III., who 
is related to have confessed his respect for a 
man who had so consistently maintained his 
political sentiments.” 

This gifted person, it appears, was beautiful 
as she was generous and good, and she was 
happily placed for the development of h 
talents. It is said :— , 


“Tn her youth, Carolina Oliphant was sin- 
gularly beautiful, and was known in her na- 
tive district by the poetical designation of 
‘The Flower of Strathern.”’ She was as re- 
markable for the precocity of her intellect, as 
she was celebrated for the elegance of her 

erson. Descended by her mother from a 
family which, in one instance, at least, had 
afforded some evidence of poetical talents, 
and possessed of a correct musical ear, sh 
very early composed verses for her favorite: 
melodies. To the development of her native 
genius, her juvenile condition abundantly con- 
tributed ; the locality of her birthplace, rich 
in landscape scenery, and associated with 
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family traditions and legends of chivalric ad- 
venture, might have been sufficient to pro- 
mote, in a mind less fertile than her own, 
sentiments of poesy. In the applications of 
her talents she was influenced by another in- 
centive. A loose ribaldry tainted the songs 
and ballads which circulated among the 
easantry, and she was convinced that the 
iffusion of a more wholesome minstrelsy 
would essentially elevate the moral tone of 
the community. Thus, while still young, she 
commenced to purify the older melodies, and 
to compose new songs, which were ultimately | 
destined to occupy an ample share of the na- 
tional heart.” ; 
The first piece that we ever saw from the 
pen of Lady Nairn was “The Mitherless 
Lammie,” which many years ago we chanced 
to meet with in an obscure journal. Its pu- 
rity of feeling and delicacy of touch are quite 
inimitable, and we rejoice to know that it is 
a favorite amongst the peasantry of Scot- 
land :— 
“THE MITHERLESS LAMMIE. 
** The mitherless lammie ne’er missed its ain 
mammie, 
We tentit it kindly by night and by day, 
The bairnies made game o’t, it had a blithe 
hame o’t, 
Its food was the gowan—its music was 
* mat.’ 
*¢ Without tie or fetter, it couldna been better, 
But it would gae witless the world to see; 
The foe that it fear’d not, it saw not, it heard 
not, 
Was watching its wand’ring frae Bonning- 
ton Lea. 


*¢ Oh, what then befell it, ’t were waefu, to tell 


it, 
Tod Lowrie kens best, wi’ his lang head sae 
sly; 
He met the pet lammie, that wanted its mam- 


mie 
And left its kind hame the wide'world to try. 
“We miss’d it at day-dawn, we missed it at 

. night-fa’in’, 

Its wee shed is tenantless under the tree, 

Aedusk i’ the gloamin’ it wad gaea roamin’; 

*Y will frolic nae mair upon Bonnington 
La.”’ 
The moral of seduction and the fate of fe- 
male wilfulizess could scarcely be touched 
with more pathetic grace, and with less 
coarseness. 

If we are to trust the statements that we 
have heard, and which we observe repeated 
by the editor of this compilation, a peerage 
was given(or at least revived) in consequence 
of one national song from Lady Nairn. It is 





said here :— 


THE POEMS OF BARONESS NAIRN. 


“Carolina Oliphant had many suitors for 
her hand: she gave a preference to William 
Murray Nairn, her maternal cousin, who had 
been Baron Nairn, barring the attainder of 
the title on account of the Jacobitism of the 
last Baron. The marriage was celebrated in 
June, 1806. At this period, Mr. Nairn was 
Assistant Inspector-General of Barracks in 
Scotland, and held the rank of major in the 
army. By Act of Parliament, on the 17th 
June, 1824, the attainder of the family was 
removed, the title of Baron being conferred 
on Major Nairn. This measure is reported 
to have been passed on the strong recommen- 
dation of George IV.; his Majesty having 
learned, during his state visit to Scotland in 
1822, that the song of ‘The Attainted Scot- 
tish Nobles’ was the composition’ of Lady 
Nairn. The song is certainly one of the best 
apologies for Jacobitism.” 

And the song runs thus :— 
*¢ Oh, some will tune their mournfu’ strains, 
To tell 0? hame made sorrow, 
And if they cheat you o’ your tears, 
They’ll dry upon the morrow. 
Oh, some will sing their airy dreams, 
In verity they’re sportin’, 
My sang’s o’ nae sic thieveless themes, 
But wakin’ true misfortune. 
‘© Ye Scottish nobles, ane and a’, 
For loyalty attained, 
A nameless bardie’s wae to see 
Your sorrows unlamented; 
For if your fathers ne’er had fought 
For heirs of ancient royalty, 
Ye’er down the day that might hae been 
At the top o’ honor’s tree a’. 
‘* For old hereditary right, 
For conscience’ sake they stoutly stood; 

And for the crown their valient sons 

Themselves have shed their injured blood; 

And if their fathers ne’re had fought 

For heirs of ancient royalty, 

They’re down the day that might hae been 

At the top 0’ honor’s tree a’.’? 
There is boldness and pathos in these verses. 
Observe the vigor of the phrase in the first 
stanza, “ thieveless themes,” and the refrain 
is spirited and free. The rhyming, as is 
often the case with Scotch poets, is not con- 
sonant. “Sportin’” is made to rhyme with 
“ misfortune,” and “royalty” is placed in 
metrical apposition to “ tree a’.” 
ear these assonant rhymes seem allowable, 
but our Southern tastes do not like them; 
but Campbell, and Scott also, largely indulged 
in them. In “The Lass of Gowrie,” by Lady 
Nairn, there are many differences from the 
ordinary song. She tells a story and intro- 
duces a landscape with much effect, The 
first stanza is the same in both pieces, but 
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Lady Nairn’s poem is more of a ballad. Its 
second stanza thus proceeds : 


* To see her cousin she cam’ there, 
An’, O, the scene was passing fair! 
For what in Scotland can compare 

Wi’ the Carse 0’ Gowrie? 
The sun was setting on the Tay, 
The blve hills melting into gray; 
The mavis’ and the blackbird’s lay 
Were sweetly heard in Gowrie. 


“ Q, lang the lassie I had woo’d! 

An’ truth and constancy had vow’d, 

But cam’ nae speed wi’ her I lo’d, 
Until she saw fair Gowrie. 

I pointed to my faither’s ha’, 

Yon bonny bield ayont the shaw, 

Sae loun’ that there nae blast could blaw; 
Wad she no bide in Gowrie? 


“ Her faither was baith glad and wae; 
Her mither she wad naething say; 
The bairnies thocht they wad get play 
If Kitty gaed to Gowrie. 
She whiles did smile, she whiles did greet, 
The blush and tear were on her_cheek; 
She naething said, an’ hung her head; 
But now she’s Leddy Gowrie.’’ 


The annotation in this beautiful piece is not 
sufficiently critical. The version by William 
Reid is extremely low when compared with 
Lady Nairn’s ballad. 

The piece called “ The Heiress ” shows the 
rich humor, blended with pathos, of Lady 
Nairn’s mind. It runs: 


‘* T’ll no be had for naething, 
I’ll no be had for naething, 
I tell ye lads that’s ae thing, 
So ye needna follow me. 
0, the change is most surprising, 
Last year I was plain Betty Brown, 
Now tome they’re a’ aspiring,— 
The fair Elizabeth I am grown! 


* What siller does is most amazing, 
Nane o’ them e’er look’d at me, 
Yow my charms they a’ are praising, 
For my sake they’re like to dee. 
The Laird, the Shirra, and the Doctor, 
Wi’ twa three Lords o’ high degree; 
Wi’ heaps o’ Writers I could mention— 
O, surely this is no me! 
But I'll no, &e. 


. And the conclusion is most gracefully turned : 


* But there is ane, when I had naething, 
A’ his heart he gi’ed to me; 
And sair he toil’d for a wee thing, ° 
To bring me when he cam’ frae sea, 
If ever I should marry ony, 
He will be the lad for me; 
For he was baith gude and bonny, 
And he thought the same o’ me, 
Sae I’ll no, &c. 


Compare with the sly humor of the foregoing 


the extraordinary pathos of the following 
most beautiful verses. Balmy, indeed, is their 
music, and most touching is their melody to 
the ears of those suffering from recollection 
of the loved and lost : 


** TRUE LOVE IS WATERED AYE WI’ TEARS, 


‘* True love is water’d aye wi’ tears, 

It grows ’neath stormy skies, 

It’s fenced around wi’ hopes and fears 
An’ fann’d wi’ heartfelt sighs. 

Wi? chains 0’ gowd it will no be bound, 
O! wha the heart can buy? : 

The titled glare, the warldling’s care, 
fren absence twill defy, 

Even absence ’twill defy. 


‘© And time, that kills a’ ither things, 
His withering touch ’twill brave, 
*T will live in joy, ’twill live in grief, 
*T will live beyond the grave! 
Twill live, *twill live, though buried deep, 
In true heart’s memorie— 
O! we forgot that ane sae fair, 
Sae bright, sae young, could dee, 
Sae young.could dee. 


‘¢ Unfeeling hands may touch the chord 
Where buried griefs do lie— 
How many silent agonies 
May that rude touch untie! 
But, O! I love that plaintive lay— 
That dear auld melodie! 
or, O! ’tis sweet! yet I maun greet, 
For it was sung by thee, 
by Sung by thee! 


‘* They may forget wha lichtly love, 
“Or feel but beauty’s chain; 
But they wha loved a heavenly mind 
Can never love again! 
A’ my dream’s 0’ world’s guid 
Aye were turned wi’ thee, 
But I leant on a broken reed 
Which soon was ta’en frae me, 
Ta’en fra me. 
‘6 Tig weel, ’tis weel, we dinna ken 
What we may live to see, ° 
*Twas Mercy’s hand that hung the veil 
O’er sad futurity! 
O, ye whose hearts are scathed and riven, 
Wha feel the world is vain, 
O, fix your broken earthly ties 
Where they ne’er will break again, 
Break again! 
The great song of “The Land o’ the 
Leal,” too well known for us to quote, was 
also from ‘Lady Nairn’s pen. Most of her 
productions were anonymous, and she en- 
joyed the gratification of hearing them 
praised, but did not avow the authorship, 
except in a few instances. The editor says: 


“Some years subsequent to this event, it 





occurred to the relatives and literary friends 
of the deceased Baroness that as there could 
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no longer be any reason for retaining her 
incognita, full justice should be done to her 
memory by the publication of a collected 
edition of her works. This scheme was 
partially executed in an elegant folio, entitled 
‘ Lays from Strathearn : by Carolina Baroness 
Nairn. Arranged with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments for the Pianoforte, by Finlay 
Dun.’ It bears the imprint of London, and 
has no date. In this work, of which a new 
edition will speedily be published by Messrs. 
Paterson, music sellers, Edinburgh, are con- 
tained seventy songs, but the larger propor- 
tion of the author’s lyrics still remain in MS. 


From her representatives we have received 
permission to select her best lyrics for the 
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we. work, and to insert several pieces 
itherto unpublished. Of the lays which we 
have selected, several are new versions to old 
airs; the majority, though unknown as the 
composition of Lady Nairn, are already fami- 
liar in the drawing-room and the cottage, 
For winning simplicity, graceful expression, 
and exquisite pathos, her compositions are 
anedalir remarkable; but when her muse 
prompts to humor, the laugh is sprightly and 
overpowering.” 


We rejoice to know the fact that we shall 
have all the poems of this great female song- 
writer collected, and we anticipate great 
pleasure in perusing them. 





Mental Philosophy. By Joseph Haven. 12mo. 
pp- 590. Gould & Lincoln. 

Amona the numerous text-books on the sub- 
ject of mental philosophy, which have appeared 
within the last few years (including Pres. Way- 
land’s, Pres. Mahan’s, Prof. Hickock’s, and 
Prof. Henry’s edition of Cousin’s ‘* Psychol- 
ogy ’’), the present treatise is distinguished for 
its simplicity and its completeness. It com- 
prises, indeed, a wider sphere than its title\in- 
dicates, treating not only of the intellectual 
powers, properly so called, but of the two other 
great divisions of human action, the sensibili- 
ties and the will. The scope of the volume, 
accordingly, would be more correctly designated 
by calling it an exposition of psychology; but 
as that term has been, to a great degree, per- 
verted from its legitimate philosophical signifi- 
cance by the pretensions of various pseudo- 
sciences, it has been, perhaps, judiciously 
avoided by the author. Under the intellectual 
faculties, he discusses the presentative power, 
the representative power, the reflective power, 
and the intuitive power. This is a new division 
of the subject, but is recommended by its logi- 
cal consecutiveness, and its exhaustive charac- 
ter. The portion devoted to the sensibilities 
comprises the simple emotions, the affections, 
and the desires; while the chapters on the will 
present a succinct view of the operations of the 
active powers, with a historical sketch of the 
controversy respecting freedom of will. With 
the exception of the profound and admirable 
works of Prof. Hickock, we must regard this 
volume as the most important contribution to 
mental science as yet furnished by any Ameri- 
can scholar. The plan of the first-enamed au- 
thor led him to a series of disquisitions on the 
primary elements and conditions of human 
knowledge, which he analyzed with masterly 
power; while Prof. Haven has aimed more 
especially at a lucid exposition of the faculties, 
in their actual operation, which compose the 





three fold nature of man. He has performed 
his task, in our opinion, with eminent success, 
Without having neglected the study of the 
highest authorities, he has brought his own, 
resources, which are evidently of no common 
order, to the comprehension and elucidation of 
his subject. His learning is not only various, 
but genuine, and is brought forward with the 
simplicity that shows he is accustomed to its 
use, and has not picked it up for the occasion, 
But it is the clearness and penetration of his 
own intellect which gives its chief value to his 
treatise. Each of the problems, which are here 
presented, has received an independent solution 
from the personal reflection of the author, and 
the result is stated with the logical method and 
orderly expression, which are the best proofs of 
a mastery of the subject. For a college text- 
book, it has the cardinal merits of precision, 
accuracy, and lucidity, while its aptness of 
illustration and richness of philosophical learn- 
ing commend it favorably to the general student 
of mental science.— Tribune. 





Toe OLp Pine TREES oF WESTMORELAND.— 
The following is an extract from a private let 
ter by the poet Wordsworth : 

‘* It is my opinion that these mountains were 
formerly covered in some places to their very 
summits with pines of that species [the High- 
land pine]; and when I was a boy, descendants 
of those aboriginals survived in several places 
near the yeomen’s cottages and substantial 
country-houses and halls; nor are they yet 
entirely extinct. The trees which I take to be 
the original pine in this country discharge tur- . 
pentine in greater quantities, and are much 
redder in the bark than the others. The old 
pines which I have mentioned, as standing near 
houses, almost always grew in the shape of & 
tall—very tall—ship’s mast, with boughs only 
near the top, making a fine round head.”— 
Notes and Queries 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
The Mediterranean. A Memoir Physical, 

Historical, and Nautical. By Rear-Ad- 

miral William Henry Smyth, K.S.F., 

D.C.L., F.R.S., &. London: 1854. 

Copious, even to excess, as is the literary 
labor of our age, and ever seeking new 
topics, or new methods of vivifying old ones, 
there are yet subjects to be found, either not 
touched upon at all, or scantily and incident- 
ally treated without due regard to their pro- 
per value. Void places of this kind still 
occur in the history of .men and nations; 
gaps which it will belong to future genius and 
research to fill up, by aid of the fresh ma- 
terials ever accumulating around us. The 
laborious activity of German literature has 
gone further than that of any other country, 
in finding such new fields, and fertilizing 
them by its industry. But others yet remain 
to be opened and explored, even in the 
records of human events; still more in the 
great domain of natural history and the 
physical sciences. Here especially the rapid 
growth of knowledge, and its subjection to 
new laws and generalizations, have created 
the need of fresh divisions in every part; of 
altered nomenclature ; and particular treatises 
on topics, the increasing importance of which 
compels this separation. Thus in the physi- 
cal sciences, while we see at the present time 
acontinual aggregation of facts and pheno- 
mena around those more general laws which 
give centre and connexion to the whole, we 
find simultaneously a constant compulsion to 
divide, for the purposes of further research, 
the many branches of knowledge which are 
80 brought into closer relations with one an- 
other. 

In a recent article of this Review, we re- 
ferred to the “ Physical Geography of the 
Sea,” as one of the many instances in which 
science has required and adopted amore specific 
record of @ particular class of natural pheno- 
mena; and in discussing this subject we car- 
ried the limitation yet further, by taking the 
Atlantic as the special exponent of those 
mighty features which belong to the ocean 
domain of the globe. We have now before 
us a volume on the Mediterranean Sea; the 
first English work, as we believe, expressly 
devoted to this subject. Its coasts and is- 
lands have been separately noted and de- 
scribed by travellers, geographers, and his- 
torians of all countries and ages. But no 
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one had treated singly and especially of the 
Sea washing round and amidst these lands, 
and reflecting their wonderful history of 
thirty centuries on its waters. We possessed 
no work delineating its peculiar physical fea- 
tures—its outline, dimensions, depth, cur- 
rents, winds, and other hydrographical and 
nautical conditions—the configuration of its 
coasts, its islands, volcanoes, and: the rivers 
which pour themselves into its basin. 

This, then, was one of the voids of which 
we have spoken; and it continued such, until 
the progress of all scientific knowledge, and 
the rapid spread of human intercourse by 
sea and land, made it needful that a physical 
history of the Mediterranean should be writ- 
ten—an object well and ably fulfilled by Ad-~ 
miral Smyth in the work before us. Some 
time has now elapsed since its publication ; 
but intervening events have enhanced the 
interest of the subject; and though the vol- 
ume is in large epart occupied with what 
appertains to the profession, in which its au- 
thor holds a distinguished place, we willingly 
receive it as the suggestion and foundation of 
some more complete history, political and 
social, as well as physical and nautical, of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

In a mere technical sense, the Mediterran- 
ean may be described as a gulf, or inland 
branch of the Atlantic; but in itself this Sea 
has a more wonderful individuality than any 
other on the globe. This is true as to its 
physical features, singly considered ;—still 
more eminently true as respects those rela- 
tions to human history which render. it an 
interpreter of the records of past ages, and 
of the ancient empires which have flourished 
on its shores. On no equal area of the 
earth’s surface have so many and such mighty 
events been crowded together as within this 
extraordinary basin. Every keel which now 
cleaves its waters traverses the scene of some 
maritime struggle or adventure of old times 
and earlier races of men; or skirts shoreg 
hallowed to the scholar or historian by 
the memory of genius or grandeur which 
have passed away. Empires, kingdoms, and 
republics, born to sway the destin‘cs of the 
world, have risen and declined upon its 
coasts. Schools of philosophy and eloquence, 
to which we still recur for instruction and 
example,—li\vs and languages, which are 
embodied in the literature and social institu- 
tions of every later age—had their earliest 
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seats around this inland sea. It is difficult 
to touch upon the subject thus generally 
without becoming too rhetorical; but we 
hope, in dwelling upon some of its details, to 
show how copious and full of interest it is, 
and how well meriting the special attention 
of some writer who may make it, as a single 
picture, more complete and familiar to our 
knowledge. The events of history are best 
bound together by such local associations : 
and none more so than those of which the 
Mediterranean has been the scene and centre 
during a long succession of ages. 

It may further be alleged, as an argument 
- for such a work, that the interests of England 
are deeply concerned in all that regards this 
sea. Of late years certain foreign writers 
and orators, rather political than geographical 
in their style and spirit, have used the term 
of lake in describing it. The Mediterranean 


is certainly not our lake; nor can it, nor 
ought it ever to pass under the supremacy of 
any one Power. But we have large insular 
possessions within its circuit; we hold the 
mighty rock-fortress, the Calpe of antiquity, 
which commands its entrance from the ocean ; 
and we crowd its waters to their very ex- 


tremity with our ships and commerce. That 
single line of Mediterranean navigation, 
which ministers to the rapid intercourse with 
our Indian Empire, through Egypt and the 
Red Sea, is in itself an interest of primary 
importance to us, and never more so than at 
the present moment; and this line of com- 
munication has already attained a speed and 
regularity of service which place it among 
the highest efforts of human prowess on the 
seas. If other and better routes be eventu- 
ally obtained through the Persian Gulf, which 
is still a matter of doubt, equally must we 
depend on the Mediterranean for a line of 
passage to that part of the Asiatic coast giv- 
ing easiest access to the valley of the Euph- 
rates. More recently undertaken is the mail 
route through this sea, as the first stage to 
our Australian colonies—the shortest line, fol- 
lowing the earth’s curvature, between Eng- 
land and the great Island-Continent on the 
opposite side of the globe. It is a wonderful 
route to a wonderful country ; each attesting 
that national energy and power which has 
brought a new people into birth, and made 
oceans and seas tributary to the communica- 
tion with the parent land. The discovery of 
the Australian gold-fields has doubtless quick- 
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ened these results, but time would have 
evolved them even without this great auxili- 
ary. 

All these things are now become familiar 
to us; but we nevertheless specify them, be- 
cause their very familiarity is apt to abate 
our wonder, and to dissever them from those 
memorials of olden times and things, to 
which they stand in such singular relation 
and contrast. Nor miust we forget, while 
speaking of English interests in the Mediter- 
ranean, those vast naval and military arma- 
ments so recently borne on its waters to the 
mighty struggle before Sebastopol—an effort 
of concentrated power, rising with the need, 
and greatest at the very moment when peace 
happily suspended its further action. These 
armaments in their course passed along 
shores and through straits, every bay and 
promontory of which has its place in ancient 
poetry or history; and within sight of one 
especial spot on which the genius of a single 
man (for such we believe him to have been) 
has bestowed an imperishable fame. It 
might seem ungracious towards those officers 
who carried so much spirit and bravery to 
the battles and privations of the Crimea, to 
inquire too sceptically what proportion of 
their number were fully conscious of the ob- 
jects their voyage brought before them ?— 
how many of them saw with the eyes of his- 
tory the mountains of Lacedemon, Scio’s 
rocky isle, and the plains of Ilium; or gazed 
with enthusiasm surpassing the ever-living 
grandeur of the scenery, upon the snovw- 
capped crest of Ida, or the watch-tower of 
Neptune on the rock of Samothrace. 

We put this question designedly ; but more 
in regret than as a reproach. For we are 
compelled to admit that no adequate provi- 
sion has hitherto been made for the special 
instruction of those numerous Englishmen 
who are called by military, naval, or colonial 
duties to every part of the habitable globe. 
The greatness of our empire, and the rapid 
progress of knowledge and invention in all 
that regards the social condition of man make ~ 
at this time a cogent necessity of what was 
heretofore only a matter of expediency. In 
proportion to our power is the magnitude of 
the duties we are called upon, as a nation, to 
fulfil; and one of those duties is that of 
sending out to the defence and administra- 
tion of our distant possessions, men will fitted 





by temper and education to discharge their 
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functions with integrity and intelligence— 
the latter, in most cases, the best guarantee 
for the former. It is our sincere belief, that 
no one is so well calculated to fulfil these con- 
ditions as the English gentleman, in the high- 


est intellectual and nforal sense of the word. 


But care is needful that the standard be not 
lowered, either in comparison with our former 
selves, or with the people of other countries, 
at a time when all things are in a state of 
transition; and when much exists, in the 
rapid intercourse of the world, and the vari- 
ous and desultory objects before men’s minds, 
tending to lessen the force of individual char- 
acter, and to disperse the energies of thought 
and action over a surface too wide for their 
highest efficiency. True genius will rise above 
these and other hindrances ; but we are bound 
to provide also for those minds of a lower 
grade, by whom, in effect, nine-tenths of the 
world’s business is carried on. We gladly 
perceive in all that is in progress around us, 
a growing attention to these objects, in which 
England has deeper interest and congern than 
any other State on the face of the globe. 
She has not only to sustain “her precedence 
of teaching nations how to live,” but to main- 
tain unimpaired her own great life—her lib- 
erties, laws, and language—and to enlarge 
and perpetuate their influence on ages yet to 
coue. 

We have been led somewhat away from 
our subject by this question as to the sufli- 
ciency of English education, in its ordinary 
form, for travel in lands of classical antiquity 
—a question we are compelled reluctantly to 
answer in the negative. Notwithstanding the 
time given to Greek and Latin studies in the 
schools and colleges of England, our youth 
go forth, learned, it may be, in hexameters 
and iambics, but wanting generally in those 
higher classical associations which localize the 
history, poetry, eloquence, and philosophy of 
past ages, and illustrate the revolutions of 
men and nations by the more lasting memo- 
rials of nature. We must not be understood 
here as invoking any maudlin sentiment on 
these matters, such as too often finds its way 
into books and narratives of travel—the pro- 
duce rather of after-concoction at home, than 
of honest enthusiasm on the spot. But we 
wish for more true knowledge and feeling to 
be brought to places thus illustrious in the 
world’s history—such previous knowledge as 
may enable the traveller, if not to investigate 
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and discover, at least to fully understand 
and enjoy. Much, we conceive, might be. 
done towards’ this end, by combining with 
common classical instruction a more copious 
and vivid illustration of the lands which have 
given birth and subject to this part of learn- 
ing; and by admitting even the physical sci- 
ences to contribute their share to such illus- 
tration. It may be urged that this would 
require a higher competence and more vari- 


.ous knowledge in those to whom the act of 


teaching is committed. We fully admit the 
inference, but do not on this account with- 
draw or abate the demand to which it applies. 
If what we have pointed out be desirable, 
and recognized as such, the means and me- 
thods of attainment are sure in these days to 
be found.* 

The volume of Admiral Smyth on the 
Mediterranean has various merits, which-we 
fully appreciate. As a writer, he is charge- 
able, perhaps, with some little eccentricities 
of style; but he brings to his subject great 
nautical and scientific knowledge, much. ear- 
nestpess of purpose, and the results of an ac- 
tive personal survey of many coasts of this 
Sea; and of some, especially on the African 
side, before imperfectly known. His work is 
fitly dedicated to the veteran Admiral Beau- 
fort, whose long labors as Hydrographer to 
the Admiralty have well and worthily sus- 
tained the reputation he acquired from his ad- 
mirable researches on the coasts of Asia Mi- 
nor. Admiral Smyth’s own labors are hon- 
orably attested by a catalogue of more than 
one hundred charts presented to the Admir- 
alty; and by numerous facts in relation to 
currents, tides, soundings, winds, and other 
aqueous and atmospheric phenomena which 
make up and define the physical history of 

* The institution of the Geographical Society 
of London, and the zeal with which its objects are 
pursued, is well calculated to forward the object 
of teaching travellers where and how to travel, and 
what objects still remain to be fulfilled. We gladly 
see attached to it the names of some members of 
the “Yacht Club;”’— itself a national institution, 
peculiar to England, and admirably fitted to sus- 
tain that national vigor and enterprise on the seas, 
upon which our greatness as a State so essentially 
depends. A remarkable example of this spirit of 
enterprise was given last year by Lord Dufferin, 
who ventured with his little yacht of 80 tons into 
the Arctic seas, visiting Iceland, Jan Mayen, and 
even the icy coasts of Spitzbergen in lat. 78 ro 
44min. This exploit, for such it was, is pleasin 
recorded in a volume entitled “ Letters from Hig 
Latitudes,” which relates the cruise with as much 


grace and vivacity as were shown in the expedi- 
tion. 
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this great sea. We must nevertheless repeat 
that the volume before us does not fulfil all 
‘we might fitly claim for a work on the Med- 
iterranean. We have no right to complain that 
it is devoted chiefly to professional objects, 
‘since these are numerous and of eminent 
value. But 'the suject admits of a wider de- 
lineation, and more ample details physical, 
historical, and picturesque; and a work com- 
prising these, and at the same time preserv- 
ing entire the unity of the picture, is still 
wanting to our literature. 

The very familiarity of the Mediterranean 
in these days has begotten a certain indiffer- 
ence to its peculiarities and grandeur. Look- 
ing to physical features only, it is by far the 
most wonderful ocean-inlet or midland sea in 
the world ; penetrating further into the heart 
of the continent than any other, and more 
strangely broken and diversified in its outline 
by gulfs, straits, islands, and inner seas. 
Mere verbal description does little towards 
illustration in a case of this kind. A map or 
globe must be before the eye, and the Med- 
iterranean be looked at simply and singly in 
its boundaries and dimensions ; putting aside 
all local associations which may disturb such 
general view.* It will be seen at once how 
singular and curious is the configuration of 
this vast basin ; how deeply its gulfs run into 
the lands which surround it; and how closely 
they approach at its eastern end those other 
deep inlets of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, 
which have their connection with the oceans 
of another hemisphere. The eye, cast over 
other parts of the globe, will see nothing 
equal or comparable to it in these physical 
peculiarities. Dante whose descriptions of 
nature are often as exact as they are always 
sublime, speaks of it as— 

**La maggior valle in che l’acqua si spanda, 
Fuor di quel mar che la terra inghirlanda..’’* 
Those, moreover, even least tutored in 


¢ This direction will not seem superfluous to 
those who have watched the curious and mechan- 
ical results of habit, even in the simple matter of 
relative position of objects before the eye. Any 
one may satisfy himself of it in this instance by 
merely inverting a map, or turning a globe into 
some unwonted position, when he will create, or 
seemingly have before his sight, a totally new con- 
figuration of land and sea, which it requires some 
time and efforts to bring back to the reality of his 
former recollections. The experiment is worth 
making as a special illustration of a large class of 
mental phenomena, which cannot be too carefully 
studied as a part of psychology. 

* Paradiso, canto ix. 82. 


modern geology and the great phenomena 
with which it deals, will see that mighty 
movements and changes must have occurred 
in this region, in ages far anterior to human 
record or human existence on earth. We 
shall hereafter refer to*some present proofs 
of these remote events (whether slow or par- 
oxysmal in kind) in the voleanoes and earth- 
quakes which still so singularly affect the 
basin of the Mediterranean. Meanwhile, a 
superficial view will show us this Sea ex- 
changing its waters with those of the Atlantic 
at one extremity; at the other, nearly 2000 
miles distant, dissevered but by a low and 
narrow isthmus from those which belong to 
the Indian Ocean. Throughout the whole of 
this distance it divides Europe from Africa, 
physically and socially the two most dissimi- 
lar portions of the globe,—the “ discordanti 
liti,” as Dante calls them, in the very passage 
from which we have just quoted. The conti- 
nent of Asia closes its eastern extremity; 
and the Asiatic line of coast, including that 
of the Black Sea, which may be regarded as 
its inner basin, is not less than 2500 miles in 
length. The total circumference of the Med- 
iterranean, following the line of its great 
gulfs, is estimated at upwards of 13,000 
miles; its area, including the Black sea, and 
the Seas of Azof and Marmora, is stated at 
1,149,287, square statute miles, by Admiral 
Smyth.t These are magnificent dimensions; 
and rendered more striking by its profound 
depth, of which we shall presently speak, and 
by the lofty mountain-chains which form its 
coasts, or rise as islands from amidst its 
waters, 

The name of the Mediterranean does not 
belong te the ancient history of this sea, and 
is not found in the earlier geographers, either 
of Greece or Rome. To the people of Pak 
estine it was emphatically “The Sea,” or the 
“Great Sea.” To the Greeks and Romans it 
was the Sea within the Columns, the Mare 
internum ; Nostrum mare; or still more 
frequent!y described in history and poetry 
under the various local names derived from 
adjoining people or coasts. The word Med- 
iterranean is not found, we believe, before the 


* In some other works a much lower statement 
is given of the superficial extent of the Mediterra- 
nean; but this we presume to depend on the omis- 
sion of the Black Sea and its subordinate basins, 
and on the use of the geographical instead of the 





square statute mile—possibly, also, on a deduction 
made for the surface occupied by islands. 
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third or fourth century, appropriate though 
it be in the way of a general description. 
Other names of common currency may still 
be found among the motley traders in this 
sea—but they are not recognized in our maps 
—and it is not needful to enumerate them. 
Those, on the other hand, connected with its 
great natural divisions, as the Adriatic, the 
Archipelago, &c., are necessary in themselves, 
and sanctioned by long endl Sealine historical 
use. 

These divisions are of considerable interest 
in the physical history of the Mediterranean. 
As many as seven have been suggested and 
defined; but we may content ourselves with 
denoting one, which is instantly obvious to 
the eye, as breaking the sea into two great, 
though unequal, basins; and not less strik- 
ingly marked by certain natural features, 
which coincide with, and illustrate, the simple 
geographical fact. This is the partition made 
by the long peninsula of Italy, the island of 
Sicily, and the projection of the African con- 
tinent at Cape Bon; leaving a passage barely 
eighty miles in width between the western 
and eastern’ basins of the Mediterranean. 
The fact thus obvious to the eye is physically 
expressed by the lofty ridge of the Apennines 
stretching along Italy to its very extremity, 
and reiippearing in the Neptunian Mountains 
of Sicily; and yet further by a bar or line of 
shallow sea, occupying the strait between 
‘Sicily and Africa, and separating the pro- 
found depths which lie on each side of this 
submarine ridge. Though a part of the line 
be thus submerged here, as well as in the 
narrower breach forming the Strait of Mes- 
sina, the physical fact is even rendered more 
striking by this submergence; and brought 
more closely into relation with those geolog- 
ical changes which have moulded the earth’s 
surface into its present shape and aspects. 
And that great subterranean forces have been 
at work in this barrier-line, we have further 
evidence, equally curious and instructive, in 
the volcanic phenomena, living as well as 
extinct, which are notable throughout its 
whole extent;—not uninterruptedly, indeed, 
but so connected in course and direction as 
to give them an evident relation to a common 
physical cause. At the northern end of this 
line we find the voleanic rocks of the Euga- 
nean Hills; amidst which, in the village of 
Arqua, stands the secluded tomb of Petrarch. 
Coming southwards a long tract of extinct 
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volcanic formations stretches through the 
Roman States; and‘yet further south, the 
region of Vesuvius and the Campi Flegrei, 
wonderful in its present phenomena, not less 
so in those aspects which belong to ages be- 
fore any known‘ history. . Following our line 
further, we come to Stromboli and the Lipari 
Isles, still emitting flames and volcanic vapors, 
as they are recorded to have done more than 
2000 years ago. Yet further south, but 
within sight of these isles, rises the mighty 
cone of Etna, circled round by a vast girdle 
of lavas and other volcanic rocks—the theme 
of magnificent poetry to Homer and Pindar; 
and in the series and succession of these 
rocks giving record of ages far anterior to 
any poetry on earth. The line of subter- 
ranean fire we are tracing has still another 
attestation in an event of our own days. In 
1831 a volcano suddenly burst farth in the 
mid-sea between Sicily and Africa; burning 
for several weeks, and throwing up an isle or 
crater-cone of scorie and ashes, which had 
scarcely been named before it was again lost 
by subsidence beneath the sea, leaving only a 
shoal bank to attest this strange submarine 
breach in the earth’s crust, which thus mingled 
fire and water in one common action. 

These details illustrate that new science of 
Physjcal Geography which has already added 
so largely to our knowledge of the earth we 
inhabit, and which gives such certain and 
ample promise to future research. The same 
principle of illustration may still be kept in 
view, for the physical history of the Mediter- 
ranean is in every part singularly blended 
with the history of the nations which have 
successively had dominion on its shores, and 
with the arts, literature, and social usages 
which have ever rendered remarkable this 
portion of the globe. It has been remarked 
by an eminent philosopher, that human cul- 
ture and civilization have generally clung to 
countries brought into proximity and facility 
of intercourse by inland seas and deeply- 
indented coasts. Admitting the reality of 
this view, the Mediterranean may be cited as 
fhe happiest illustration of it; and in the 
same sense its strangely irregular northern 
coasts present a striking contrast with the 
unbroken and riverless line of the African 
shores from Morocco to the mouth of the 
Nile. Egypt and Carthage, indeed, grew 
into grandeur on this less favored coast. But 
Egypt rested on the Nile and the Red Sea; 
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while Carthage, of Phoenician origin, held its 
dominion less in Africa than as a naval power, 
frequenting or subduing the European coasts 
and islands on the opposite side of the Medi- 
terranean. 

It would be a matter of mere technical 
geography to enumerate the several chains 
or groups of mountains which encircle and 
define this inland sea—the Sierra Nevada— 
the long African chain of Atlas—the Maritime 
Alps and the Apennines—the mountain 
ranges on the eastern side of the Adriatic— 
the great group of Greece—the vast chains 
of Caucasus, Taurus, and of Libanus, all 
closely pertaining to its physical geography. 
We might name Parnassus, Pindus, Olympus, 
Pelion and Ossa, Hymettus, Gita, Athos, 
Etna, and a hundred other mountains familiar 
to classical memory, which either rise from 
the waters of the Mediterranean or are more 
distantly seen in coasting its shores. But, 
without pausing upon these, or illustrating 
them by the endless quotations which will 
crowd on the recollection of the scholar, we 
may remark that no sea exhibits so wonder- 
ful a continuity of lofty and precipitous coast 
as the Mediterranean. With the exception 
of the northern shore of Africa, from near 
Tunis to the borders of Syria, and a few more 
limited portions of coasts in other parts, we 
find generally around this vast circuit a bold 
mountain-frontage to the waters; magnifi- 
cently exemplified in the Corniche and whole 
line from the Rhone to the Arno; in the 
African coast from Algiers to Bona; in the 
shores of Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria; 
and yet more in the grand range of moun- 
tains traversing the ancient monarchy of 
Mithridates, and forming for many hundred 
miles the precipitous southern boundary of 
the Black Sea. Many portions of these Me- 
diterranean coasts make their first swell from 
the sea to the height of 3000 or 4000 fcet, 
with mountains behind them more than doub- 
ling this elevation. 

The islands of the Mediterranean, with few 
exceptions, offer the same bold elevation to 
the eye. In none of its physical features, in- 
deed, is this Sea more remarkable than in the 
isles, great and small, which rise so numer- 
ously out of its profound depths, They al- 
most all attest in their height, abruptness, 
and other features those great subterranean 
movements in past ages, to which we have 
alluded, as having variously altered the rela- 





tions of land and sea throughout this region, 
Sicily, the first and fairest of these isles, offers 
equal and endless interest to the naturatist 
and historian, the artist and the poet, despite 
those centuries of misgovernment which have 
passed over it. We may affirm with safety 
that no equal surface on the globe concen- 
trates so many objects fitted to delight the 
eye and the imagination. Sardinia, Corsica, 
Candia, and Cyprus abound in magnificent, 
though less accessible scenery. Corsica, in- 
deed, may now be traversed (and well merits 
to be so), without other fear than of bad lod- 
gings and scanty food. The traveller of this 
day, forgetting the petulant epigrams of 
Seneca, may as little heed the savage stories 
of the vendetta, which still linger in its moun- 
tains, forests, and wild villages. Sardinia, 
with equal natural attractions, and once coun- 
ted among the granaries of Rome, offers 
far less facility and safety to the moder 
tourist ; but its political connection with the 
freest and most flourishing of the Italian 


States, gives happier augury for the future. . 


Candia and Cyprus, scantily known to us, 
notwithstanding their ancient fame, are await- 
ing the changes now at work in every part 
of the Turkish Empire; and which will alike 
affect the fine islands crowding the Archipel- 
ago, and rendering it one of the most remark- 
able gulphs in the world. Amidst this laby- 
rinth of mountain isles and lofty coasts, rich in 
historical recollections of every age, lies the 
passage towards those inner seas, where early 
history and fable are blended together in 
that vague mystery which has its charm even 
for those who are laboring after truth and 
reality. In this great gulph of the Archi 
pelago, moreover, Grecian poetry found the 
material for some of its finest descriptions. 
No one can have made a winter voyag* 
through its isles, without recalling those pas 
sages—among the grandest of Homer's sim 
iles, and apparently the most familiar to his 
imagination—where the rude rock and pro 
montory (the ax7n dyydy, at every moment 
present to they eye) are pictured as beaten 
upon by the winds which rush through these 
narrow island channels, and by the waves of 
the ‘seas surrounding them. In witnessing 


such a spectacle—magnificent wherever it . 


be,—the voyager in this sea may fairly a8- 
sume it as possible that the poet himse.f had 
gazed on the very objects before him; and 
drawn from them that noble imagery, wh.c3 
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has become the inheritance and poetic wealth 
of every succeeding age. 

Among the other islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, we are bound to notice the Ionian 
Isles and Malta, as parts of that vast and 
complex sovereignty which Englishmen have 
spread over the face of the globe. We count 
them among our dependencies, though they 
cannot justly or expediently be considered as 
colonies. The Ionian Isles, indeed, we should 
be willing to regard as a possession held in 
trust for some future Greek sovereignty in 
the Levant, better constituted than the feeble 
little kingdom which now bears this name, 
though it embraces but an inconsiderable 
portion of the Greek race and the Greek soil. 
If ever detached from our rule, these islands 
will carry with them the memorial of much 
we have effected, and sought to effect for 
their good—an acknowledgment grudgingly 
made by the present generation of islanders, 
but which will more frankly come from their 
posterity. 

Among the great physical features of the 
Mediterranean, the most peculiar is that re- 
markable Strait or portal which forms its 
entrance from the Ocean; and those inner 
channels scarcely less remarkable, which con- 
nect it with the inner seas, washing the very 
foot of the Caucasian Chain, and even pene- 
trating far into the Russian Steppes. The 
Strait of Gibraltar, the passage between Sea 
and Ocean, is well worthy of its ancient fame ; 
and illustrates even to the eye those fables 
and feelings of earlier times, by which the 
known and unknown are ever linked together 
in the human imagination. The history of 
Hercules—that curious, fertile, and still un- 
explained source of so many Grecian and 
Oriental myths— was mot unnaturally ex- 
tended to this narrow egress from the known 
sea; and the mountain columns, Calpe and 
Abyle, became the laborum Herculis mete, 
the stern barrier of human progress towards 
the west. The awe inspired by this mixture 
of myth and reality may have been purposely 
augmented by the tales of the Pheenician’and 
other traders, seeking to maintain a monv- 
poly of that Ocean traffic by which they were 
enriched. The early voyages of discovery, to 
which the names of Pharach-Necho, Scylax 
and Hanno are severally attached, did but 
little to corsect the misconceptions of ancient 
geography in this region; and the Atlantis 
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and Hesperides, if not wholly within the 
domain of fable, are probably only vague 
traces of some early discovery of the Isles on 
the African Coast.* Even as late as Juvenal, 
the intense thirst for gold is exemplified by 
the mariners rushing into the mysterious 
ocean beyond Calpe, to obtain it. 

“ Calpe relict 
Audit Herculeo stridentem gurgite Solem.’’ 

That a barrier once existed between the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic, the violent dis- 
ruption of which opened the present passage, 
was a tradition of antiquity, more natural 
and reasonable than most of the physical 
speculations of the time. A strait, contracted 
in one point to a little morethan nine miles 
(not half the width of the Straits of Dover), 
might well suggest such:a conception. And 
though the depth of the mid-channel at the 
narrowest point is fully 900 feet, this must 
nevertheless be regarded as a sort of bar, or 
submarine ridge, between the ocean and the 
sea; since the waters deepen rapidly on each 
side—so suddenly even in the strait. itself, 
that between Gibraltar and Centa, where the 
width is twelve miles, nearly 6000 feet of 
sounding line have been run out ; while some- 
what further to the eastward no soundings 
have been obtained. Let any one look on a 
map, and mark the general trending of the 
European and African coasts, and their peeu- 
liar apposition and opposition in the Strait 
itself, and he will at once surmise that this 
place must have been the scene of great 
movements and changes, involving both sea 
and land; and due to those subterranean 
forces, which have everywhere been active, in 
one form or another, in altering the config- 
uration of the earth’s surface. 

We must speak more cursorily of those 
inner Straits, the Dardanelles and Bospho- 
rus, which give access to the vast interior 
basin of the Black Sea—a name once ob- 
scure and even fearful in report, but now be- 
come familiar to us as the Baltic or German 


* The wonderful scenery of the Canary Isles, if 
reached thus early, might readily have suggested 
some of these legends, as Tasso has indicated in 
the finest parts of his poem, when placing the gar- 
dens of Armida and the “ Dolce prigione” which 
held Rinaldo captive, in one of these isles. The 
description of the Canaries by Pliny (founded.on 
the expedition of discovery sent thither by that re- 
markable man Juba, Prince of Numidia), is well 
worthy of notice, from its exact accordance with 


some of the most notable of their physical features 
at this day. 
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Ocean. These two Straits are among the 
marvels of the Mediterranean: rivers they 
might not inaptly be called, since they afford 
egress by the rapid and profound current 
flowing through them to the waters from 
nearly one-third of the surface of Europe. 
The Danube, the Don, and the Dnieper all 
empty themselves through this channel into 
the greater basin below. Their waters, in 
passing the Straits, flow between shores every 
point of which has the history or poetry of 
former ages inscribed upon it. No passages 
between seas elsewhere on the globe can com- 
pare with these, either in living scenery or 
past recollections. Classical legends of the 
most : oan antiquity are here blended with 
the récord of those more’ real events of con- 
quest, migration, sovereignty, and revolution, 
of which the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
have been the scene at all periods ;—often 
defining their course and progress, often sud- 
denly arresting it. Europe and Asia, with 
promontories and palaces reflected from the 
same great stream, may be said to divide its 
history between them. For the last four cen- 
turies Asia and Asiatics have had dominion 
here, and in name and outward recognition 
this may continue yet longer. But virtually 
a change has begun,‘the progress of which 
cannot now be arrested; and which in its ul- 
timate effect will inevitably restore to Europe 
its sovereignty in these straits and seas, so 
important in their position to the commerce 
and civilization of the world. In this respect 
(as perchance in many others not yet fully 
surmised) the recent war will bear fruits to 
he gathered by succeeding generations. 
The depth of the Mediterranean is another 
of its great physical characteristics. We 
have spoken of the deep soundings close to 
‘the bar in the Straits of Gibraltar, and of 
those which occur on each side of the sub- 
marine ridge extending from Sicily to the 
African coast. These soundings, indeed, have 
not yet been made in the Mediterranean by 
the improved methods lately adopted in the 
Atlantic, and conducted so systematically by 
Lieut. Maury, in some parts of that ocean. 
But they suffice’ to indicate depths equal to 
the average height of the mountains girding 
round this great basin ; and, if one particular 
experiment may be credited, reaching even to 
15,000 feet ; an equivalent to the elevation of 
the highest Alps. This sounding was made 
about ninety miles east of Malta. Between 
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Cyprus and Egypt 6000 feet of line have 
been let down without reaching the bottom. 
Other deep soundings have been made in 
other places with similar results. We have 
not yet obtained any official account of the 
soundings very recently effected by the “Tar 
tarus” in the lines of Sea between Egypt 
and the Archipelago; but it is stated on ap- 
parently good authority, that one sounding 
between Alexandria and Rhodes reached bot- 
tom at the depth of 9900 feet; another, be- 
tween Alexandria and Candia, gave a depth 
of 300 feet beyond this. These single sound- 
ings, indeed, whether of ocean or sea, are 
always open to the certainty that greater, as 
well as lesser depths must exist, to which no 
line has ever been sunk—a case coming un- 
der that general law of Probabilities so 
largely applicable in every part of physics. 
In the Mediterranean especially, which hag so 
many aspects of a sunken basin, there may 
be abysses of depth here and there which no 
plummet is ever destined to reach. 

This mere outline of the Mediterranean, 
in its prominent features, establishes its pre- 
eminence over any other inland sea on the 
globe. ‘The Baltic is another singular inlet, 
spreading its long and narrow gulfs into the 
centre of Northern Europe, but as different 
in its physical characters as in its relation to 
the history of the world. Far inferior in 
extent, accessible only through shallow straits, 
and with a depth nowhere exceeding 1100 
feet, its waters are brackish and tideless, its 
coasts and isles flat and monotonous through- 
out. No historical monuments, save a few of 
medieval age, are found within its circuit. 
Ancient history, indeed, gathers none but the 
most vague and scanty records from its 
shores, notwithstanding that we know them 
to have been traversed by some of those great 
races whose migration from the East has so 
mightily affected the destinies of Western 
Europe. Though for a time animated by 
the mercantile activity of the Hanseatic 
League, yet unti] the epoch and creations of 
Peter, the Great, when the Empire of Mus- 
covy reached the mouth of the Neva, the 
Baltic had a very small share in the political 
or commercial interests of the European 
world. The revolutions of the Swedish mon- 
archy, and the campaigns of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Charles XII. form the only conspic- 
uous exceptions to this remark. 

Perhaps the nearest physical parallel to 
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the Mediterranean might be found in the 
Gulf of Mexico,—detached from the Atlantic 
by the continuous chain of the Leeward 
Islands and Bahamas, and similarly divided 
into two great basins by the projection of 
Cuba between the Florida and Honduras 
coasts. The volcanic isles of this gulf afford 
a further analogy; and yet more, the extra- 
ordinary isthmus which divides the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans,—the only comparable in- 
stance on the globe to that of Suez, and sin- 
gularly alike, too, in the length and direction 
of the vast circuit of at least 15,000 miles, 
by which alone navigable communication can 
now be made between the waters pressing.on 
each side of this narrow neck of land. Hu- 
man enterprise, rioting at this moment ina 
triumphant struggle with all natural obsta- 
cles, is seeking simultaneously to cut a pas- 
sage for ships across each isthmus. We have 
recently examined in detail the obstacles 
which appear to us to oppose the successful 
execution of the Isthmus of Suez canal; and 
in spite of the energy with which M. de Les- 
seps continues to advocate that scheme we 
see no reason to change our. opinion, which 
has lately been corroborated by the high au- 
thority of Mr. Stephenson. 

But we have not yet done with the physi- 
cal wonders of the Mediterranean. Its Vol- 
canoes, active or extinct, and the Earthquakes 
which are so frequent and violent within its 
area, merit more especial notice ; expressing, 
as they do, those local subterranean forces 
which have been combined in forming and 
shaping this extraordinary ocean gulf. We 
have already traced that singular line of vol- 
canic action which may be-said to divide the 
Mediterranean into two great basins, mani- 
festly defined by the continuity of these great 
natural phenomena. It is needless to quote 
Homer, or Pindar, or Thucydides in proof 
of the antiquity of the fires of Etna and the 
olian Isles, since the series of volcanic 
rocks around them attest ages of prior erup- 
tion, of which no human record exists. Monte 
Somma, that strange and solitary remnant of 
the older cone of Vesuvius, tells the same 
tale of a time inapproachable by date, and of 
which there is no tradition. The history of 
the present Vesuvius, so active in every suc- 
ceeding century, begins but with the time of 
Pliny, and the destruction of that city which 
We are now disentombing at its foot. A sim- 
ilar attestation of age we have in the various 
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extinct volcanic districts of Italy and of Sar- 
dinia. Closely contiguous again to the mar- 
ble isle of Paros, in the Archipelago, which 
has furnished such noble material to Grecian 
sculpture, we find the dark igneous rocks of 
Santorin, thrown up by eruptions, some of 
which are historically known tous. Of these - 
several volcanic areas in the Mediterranean 
we would especially direct attention to the 
Lipari Islands, as replete with interest both 
from the number and singularity of their ig- 
neous minerals, and from the extraordinary 
volcanic scenery amidst which these are 
found, But the steamboat now governs the 
course of all maritime travel, as the railroad 
does that by land. The lofty cone of Strom- 
boli, projecting its almost perpetual flame, 
occasionally indeed arrests@he voyager’s eye, 


| But no regular steamer visits these islands; 


and they are left unseen, save by some stray 
geologist, who, deserting for a moment his 
Silurian or Tertiary Strata, comes to the 
study of those more recent changes which 
have acted on and disturbed the present 
crust of the globe. . . 
In close physical relation to its volcanoes 
are those great Earthquakes by which, in all 
ages, the basin of the Mediterranean, and 
especially its central and eastern portion, has 
been shaken and devastated. Omitting the 
various records of earlier date, we may notice 
the earthquake in the reign of Valentinian, 
described by Ammianus Marcellinus, which 
spread wide calamity over its coasts and 
isles ; destroying, as is affirmed, 50,000 per- 
sons at Alexandria alone by the sudden flux 
and reflux of the sea; and those yet more 
frequent and violent in the time of Justinjan, 
described by Procopius and other writers, in 
one of which the city of Antioch is reported 
to have lost 250,000 of its inhabitants. All 
such numbers are of course gross exaggera- 
tions but exaggerations which express the mag~ 
nitude of the calamities sustained. Under the 
same qualification we may mention the series 
of great earthquakes in 1693, of which Sicily 
seems to have been the centre, with a recorded 
loss of 80,000 or 90,000 of its population ; and 
the Calabrian earthquakes of 1783 and 1784, 
extraordinary from the frequency of the 
shocks, of which about 1100 were registered 
at Montaleone, the seeming centre of these 
subterranean convulsions. In the very last 
year, 1856, the whole eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean was shaken by a violent earth- 
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quake, from which some thousand persons 
are alleged to have perished in Candia alone. 
Certain areas in this sea, and without any 
close voleanic proximity, are subject to what 
may be called a chronic form of the pheno- 
menon. Such an area exists among the 
Ionian Isles; where the year rarely passes 
without some terremoto, greater or less in 
violence ; and where daily shocks are not un- 
common for several weeks in succession. 
Those who have visited Zante ard Santa 
Maura will recollect the many traces of such 
concussions scattered over these islands. - In 
1853 a smart shock of earthquake was felt 
over the mainland of Greece, which over- 
threw most of the existing habitations of 
Thebes, and caused great alarm in Athens. 
This occurrence # the more remarkable as 
we are not aware that any earthquake is 
recorded to have taken place in Attica, and 
the state of the architectural monuments of 
Athens shows that they have not suffered in 
former ages from that formidable cause of 
destruction. 

The geology of the Mediterranean basin is 
a subject which would lead us beyond our 
present limits. To give a bare outline of it 
would be, in fact, to enumerate, as appearing 
in different localities of its coasts and isles, 
almost every one in the long series of forma- 
tion, from granite and the primitive slate 
rocks, to the newest tertiary strata, laden 
with the shells of existing seas. Though the 
zealous activity of geologists during the last 
quarter of a century has left few regions un- 
touched, there are yet certain portions of 
coast—as in Asia Minor and on the southern 
shore of the Black Sea, for example—which 
require, and will repay, a closer examination, 
especially as regards the fossiliferous strata, 
those wonderful exponents of ages and con- 
ditions of the earth prior to the existence of 
man upon it. The localities just named are 
near to that region which bears the earliest 
records of human existence ; and the research 
here, though in no way affecting the physical 
relations of time and succession already de- 
termined, would have an interest peculiar 
to itself, in associating these records with 
the more silent antecedent memorials, 
stamped in their long series on the strata 
beneath. 

On the zoology and botany of the Mediter- 
ranean we are equally unable to dwell, seeing 





the multitude of details they comprise, and 


the difficulty of reducing them to any brief 
delineation. A future work on this sea, such 
as we desire to obtain, must attest its com- 
pleteness by embracing these topics in their 
full extent, and with all the aids and results 
of modern research. Such research directed 
to this locality Has certain interests which 
may well sanction and encourage it. A vast 
circuit of profound sea, so nearly severed 
from the ocean, is sure, according to all 
analogy, to possess a Fauna and Flora more 
or less peculiar to itself; with subordinate 
distinctions from the various climates of the 
lands adjoining it, and the deep penetration 
of its gulfs into the surrounding continent. 
But there is a further interest, yet more 
appropriate to the Mediterranean, in the 
relation of its living natural hisiory to the 
more ancient records we possess of animal 
and vegetable life. History, poetry, and 
philosophy are alike illustrated by the iden- 
tification of species, and by the removal of 
those errors which a vague nomenclature and 
imperfect classification have propagated from 
one age to another. This has been strikingly 
exemplified on various coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean of Jate years, and especially in Pales- 
tine and Egypt ; where the illustration blends 
itself with sacred, history, and scientific re- 
search becomes a living commentary and 
confirmation of Scripture. Those who have 
read the Rev. A. P. Stanlev’s admirable work 
on Syria and Palestine will readily appreciate 
the value as well as interest of the proof 
derived from this method of research. 

A volume might be written on the rivers 


of the Mediterranean. While forming a re- . 


markable part of its physical history, very 
many, perhaps the greater number, are famil- 
iar to us under thesame classical association as 
the shores whence they issue into the sea. No 
natural features, indeed, fix and endear these 
associations so much as rivers. They mark 
and define the events of history; they feed 
with pleasing or pathetic images the fancy of 
the poet; they furnish even the most pro- 
found philosophy with illustration and exam- 
ple. From that furthest extremity of this 
inland sea, where 
** Meotis sleeps, and hardly flows 

The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows,” 
to its egress in the Atlantic Ocean, we have 
a succession of streams all more or less 
known to classical fame. We cannot stop to 
enumerate them in full; but in naming the 
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Don, the Dnieper, the Danube, the Nile, the 
Po, the Rhone, and the Ebro, as those of 
greatest length and volume, we leave to the 
recollection of our readers those numerous 
_ lesser rivers of Asia, Greece, and Italy—the 
Meander, Hebrus, Peneus, Alpheus, Tiber, 
&e.—which have become almost as house- 
hold words to our literature and speech. 
English poetry, perhaps more than any other 
of modern time, has drawn plenteously from 
these names and records Of ancient streams; 
thereby satisfying at once those classical feel- 
ings and that love of natural beauty which 
we believe to be more deeply cherished in 
England than in any other country. 

Of all the rivers which enter the Mediter- 
ranean, the Nile is beyond doubt the most 
wonderful ; scarcely should we err in calling 
it the most wonderful in the world. The St. 
Lawrence, from the volume of water which 
it pours through inland seas and forests, and 
over cataracts and rapids unrivalled in gran- 
deur, comes closest to it in the comparison. 
But the latter river is utterly wanting in those 
marvellous monuments of ancient empire 
which have hallowed the Nile to all succeed- 
ing ages, and which we are still disinterring 
and deciphering for those who come after us. 
Its waters, while reflecting these great monu- 
ments as they flow through Egypt, give 
exuberant fertility to a country which would 
else have been a portion of the adjoining 
desert. The line to which they reach in their 
annual flood, abruptly divides a sterile sand 
from the most profuse and vigorous vegeta- 
tion ; and Seneca in no wise exaggerates in 
saying that to the Nile Egypt owes not 
merely its fertility of soil, but the soil itself. 
(Nat Quest. lib. iv.) Though somewhat be- 
side our subject, we could willingly descant 
on various other peculiarities of this majestic 
river; such as its singular parallelism to the 
prolonged gulf of the Red Sea; its flow of 
1200 miles threugh Nubia and Egypt, with- 
out the addition of a single stream to its 
waters, which thereby actually decrease in 
volume as they descend to the sea ;—the 
wonderful persistence and uniformity of that 
vast periodical flood, which, coming from un- 
known sources, has, for at least four thousand 
years, preserved the same times of rise and 
fall;—the equal steadiness of that old Etesian 
wind (the Ftesia flabra) which meets and 
stems the descending waters—and, above all, 
the mysterious problem, still unsolved, as to 
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the origin and true fountains of this great 
river. Recent research, approaching within 
four degrees of the equator, has made it 
almost certain that they are to be sought for 
near to, or even south of, this line; but 
whether in mountains of perpetual snow, or 
ina high region of lakes and swamps, is a 
question still open to the enterprise of the 
traveller. That the discovery will be made 
within the next few years we hold to be cer- 
tain, seeing the zeal and new appliances di- 
rected towards it. The man who accom- 
plishes the discovery will perpetuate his name 
to all future time, even though he do but 
confirm that statement ef Ptolemy, to-which 
modern discovery is every day ‘lending fresh 
weight. 

The number and magnitude of the Med- 
iterranean rivers has given rise to some curi- 
ous inquiries—suggested even as early as the 
time of Dr. Halley—as to the disposal of the 
mighty volumes of water thus poured into 
the sea; and added to by the rains, averag- 
ing sixteen or seventeen inches annually, 
which fall upon its area. The level remain- 
ing the same, the question occurs how this 
balance is maintained? It cannot be by 
efflux into the Atlantic, since the only notable 
current in the Straits of Gibraltar is a cen- 
tral one, setting constantly inwards from the 
ocean; at the average rate, between Tariffa 
and Alcagar Point, where the passage is nar- 
rowest, of nearly three miles an hour. Hal- 
ley urged, and made experiments to prove, 
that simple evaporation from a surface of this 
extent, and in this latitude, was fully equal to 
explain the phenomenon; and though some 
of his postulates are doubtful, the general 
conclusion may fairly be admitted. It iss 
fractional part and local evidence of that 
great balance or law of compensation which 
prevails over the globe; blending together 
the various elements of force and action into 
one constant and harmonious result. What- 
ever seeming disorders may occur in the 
working of these elements, they so neutralize 
one another in time and locality as to main- 
tain unimpaired that equilibrium which, on a 
small scale, is often vainly sought for by hu- 
man labor and ingenuity. 

We must remark, however, that there is 
still a good deal of uncertainty as to the east- 
ward current in the Straits of Gibraltar. 
What the deviations are from its average 





velocity, and how produced, are points not yet 
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ascertained. Nor have we any certain proof 
as to a point more disputed; viz. whether 
there be not an under-current, carrying out- 
wards an equivalent to the volume brought in 
from the ocean. Two or three ambiguous 
stories of sunken ships, transported west- 
wards, have been accepted as partial proof of 
this; but stronger presumptions have been 
drawn from the necessity of such outgoing 
equivalent to the surface current setting in 
—from our knowledge of counter-currents of 
similar kind in other oceans and seas,—and 
from the fact observed of the increasing spe- 
cific gravity of the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean within the Straits as their depth aug- 
ments. These conjectures, however, admit 
of being converted into certainty ; and doubt- 
less will be so, with the augmented means 
which every year affords for such researches. 

The common belief that the Mediterranean 
is a tideless sea is not strictly true. It is too 
vast a basin not to feel in itself, independent- 
ly of those ocean tides, which are lost indeed 
in the ingress of the Straits, that wonderful 
influence of the moon and sun, acting, by 
periods of endless intermission, on all the 
great waters of the globe. But nevertheless, 
the surface is not large enough, nor the 
egress to the Atlantic wide enough, to allow 
of those successive displacements and replace- 
ments, of water which are essential to the 
complete phenomena of tides ; while the winds 
and the fluctuations of atmospheric pressure, 
even more marked and frequent here than on 
the ocean, have far greater effect in disturb- 
ing, or annulling altogether, the slight tidal 
elevation actually attained. It is only under 
certain local conditions, like those which, in 
the Bay of Fundy, the Bristol Channel, the 
mouth of the Ganges; &c., raise the tides to 
thirty or forty feet, that the waters of the 
Mediterranean show any distinct tidal periods. 
Wherever the line of coast is contracted into 
a strait, or approximates to the funnel form, 
there the tide generally becomes obvious. In 
the Faro of Messina it reaches from twelve to 
twenty inches, and occurs with some regular- 
ity. At the northern extremity of the Adri- 
atic, at Venice and Chiozza, the rise often 
reaches two or three feet; greatly influenced 
by the winds of the gulf, but not depending 
on them. In the Gulf of Corinth similar but 
slighter effects have been observed; and 
again, in the narrow Strait of Negropont, the 
ancient Euripus, we find a very singular and 
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perplexing alternation of currents,—partly, as 
it appears, true lunar tides, with periodical 
rise of waters,—pgrtly the effect of irregular 
winds and of the tortuous lines of mountain 
coast which mark this extraordinary locality, 
The greatest of Greek naturalists—Aristotle 
—died within actual sight of these tidal phe 
nomena; but we may very safely reject the 
old story that he drowned himself in the 
Euripus, because unable satisfactorily to ex- 
plain them. ° 

The color, luminosity, and saltness of the 
Mediterranean are discussed by Admiral 
Smyth in one of his chapters. The clear blue 
tint of its waters has been commemorated 
from early time ; and, in the absence of strong 


tides or currents, it is probable that such - 


color may be more constant in this deep in- 
land sea than in the ocean at large. But the 
rule is the same here as in the open ocean— 
shallow water is indicated by a green tint of 
different degrees, profound depth by an indigo 
blue color. In that wonderful phenomenon 
of animal life,—the luminousness of its waters, 
—the Mediterranean is at least as remarkable 
as any other sea. Some observers have con- 
sidered it to be more so; and it is doubtless 
possible, though unproved, that the recesses 
of an inland sea, with few currents, highly 
saline, and shown by its volcanoes to be close- 
ly contiguous to sources of subterranean 
heat, may favor the generation of these sin- 
gular forms of animal life, which perplex the 
imagination equally by their profuse abund- 
ance and their exquisite minuteness. 
Regarding the saltness of this sea our in- 
formation is somewhat ambiguous. The most 
exact notices appear to be those of Borillon 
la Grange, which give the average propor 
tions of saline matter as fully four per cent.; 
or about one-twelfth more than that of the 
ocean. But this may vary in different parts 
of the Mediterranean; and a further and 
more curious question relates,to the propor 
tion at different depths. In the case of a 
profound basin, with a narrow egress, con- 
tinually receiving saline matters both from 
the ocean and land, and losing none by evap- 
oration,—the presumption occurs that the 
water may become more saline and denser in 
the greater depths, and may even in places 
deposit beds of salt at the bottom of the sea. 
No such deposits have been found in sound- 
ing; but the observations of Wollaston upon 
specimens of water obtained from different 
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depths, show a specific gravity greatly aug- 
mented at the deeper levels; instanced espe- 
cially in one case, where water from a depth 
of 670 fathoms, about fifty miles within the 
Straits, was found to contain four times the 
usual quantity of salt; and to have a specific 
gravity equivalent to this large excess. This 
is so singular a result as to have created 
doubt respecting its accuracy. Dr.Wollaston’s 
inference from it that there must be a dense 
lower current running out of the Mediter- 
ranean, and carrying into the Atlantic the 
surplus.salt of this inland sea, can hardly be 
maintained in face of the fact already men- 
tioned, of a bar traversing the Straits, with a 
maximum depth at this place of 150 fathoms. 
No stream of denser water, coming from 
greater depths, could rise upwards, so as to 
surmount this impediment. The question al- 
together must be left to future and more mul- 
tiplied observations. 

The physical history of the Mediterranean 
cannot be complete without some notice of 
the winds, which move this great mass of 
inland waters. We do not find here, nor 


could we expect their existence, the constant 
or strictly periodical atmospheric currents, 


which sweep over the wider oceans of the 
globe. In a land-locked basin, thus irregu- 
lar in outline, studded with mountain-isles, 
and girt round in great part by mountain 
chains, local causes modify or predominate 
over those general conditions to which the 
atmosphere is subjected by the rotation of 
the earth, and its annual revolution round 
the sun. To other influences on the winds 
of this sea, must be added that of the vast 
African desert, stretching for 2000 miles in 
a direction parallel to ‘its southern shore, 
and in parts touching upon it—an enor- 
mous waste of bare sand or rock, vehemently 
reflecting the rays of a southern sun, and 
acting as a furnace on the atmosphere above 
it. In effect of these and other circum- 
stances, the winds of the Mediterranean, 
though to a certain extent regular and peri- 
odical, yet abound in local characters and 
local names; and we might readily enumer- 
ate more than a dozep, pertaining to differ- 
ent coasts or gulfs— as the Birazones of the 
SE. coast of Spain; the Vent de Bize, or 
Mistral of the southern French coast; the 
Raffiche of Corsica, and other mountainous 
islands; the Gregale of Sardinia and Malta; 
the Siffanto and Bora of the Adriatic; the 
DCCVII. LIVING AGE. VOL, XIX. 43 
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Tramontana generally over the Levant; and 
the Levanters and Sirocco of the whole 
Mediterranean. Of these several winds the 
Sirocco, or south-easterly wind, is by far the 
most remarkable; not merely from its fer- 
quency and wide prevalence, but yet more 
from its physical properties, and peculiar ef- 
fects on the animal frame. These effects, 
mainly manifested on the nervous and mus- 
cular power, are now become too familiar to 
the traveller to need being dweit upon in 
detail. Every one who has felt this wind 
as it occurs at Malta or Palermo, will well 
remember that prostration both of body and 
mind, which is its instant and continued ef- 
fect—an effect certainly not: owing to tem- 
perature alone, since winds of greater heat 
may blow from other quarters without pro- 
ducing the like results. Various cireum- 
stances make it probable that atmospheric 
electricity is concerned in these phenomena; - 
but we need minute and prolonged observa- 
tions, like those of Peltier and Quetelet, to 
satisfy the demand for facts, before this or 
any other hypothesis can stand good. Such 
research might be readily carried on at 
Malta; and with collateral observations as 
to the proportion of Ozone, and other pro- 
perties of this strange and malignant wind, 
the local relation of which to the African 
and Arabian deserts, and to the Samiel 
wind of Egypt, will at once occur in any 
speculation as to its causes. 

The frequent suddenness and violence of 
Mediterranean storms are well known to 
those who have been voyagers in the Gulf 
of Lyons and the Archipelago. But we 
must add a few words also as to the calms of 
this deep sea—the: bonaccia of the Italian 
mariner—those times when its waters sleep 
under the sun for days together, as if they 
had never been ruffled by wind or storm. 
The voyager in the Mediterranean in older 
times loitered long and wearily under these 
calms. The traveller of our own days 
presses forwards despite them, by aid of a 
new and constant motive power, created by 
and subjected to human skill. Yet even he 
may well long for breezes to stir the still 
surface, and give life and motion to the 
stagnant air. The xvudrwy dvppipov yédaoua 
portrays, in language almost peculiar to the 
great poet who uses it, that happier aspect 
of seas which gladdens with movement the 
eye of the sailor—such as Claude so often 
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and so fondly conveys to his canvas, with ac- 
companiments which the Mediterranean 
shores alone can furnish to the painter. 

That strange and still only partially ex- 
plained phenomenon of the Water-Spout is a 
very frequent occurrence in the Mediterra- 
nean. While all human beings have changed 
over and over again within its circuit, these 
wonders of nature, even such as seem most 
eccentric and anomalous, remain what they 
ever were. The descriptions of Lucretius and 
Pliny picture “demissa columna de celo,” 
(the pyorip of the Greeks) as exactly as the 
poet or naturalist of our own day would des- 
cribe it. Were it not foreign to our subject 
we could willingly pause here to invite atten- 
tion to the general theory of these circular 
or verticose movements, as they occur in so 
many phenomena of the natural world ;— 
from the slender spiral of sand, which on a 
dusty day whirls rapidly before us on the 
road, to the vast moving columns of the 
African desert,—the water-spout which sucks 
up the sea into the vacuum within its whirl, 
—and the Cyclone, or circular hurricane, 
which sweeps over the ocean, a calm girt 
round by a whirlwind. Even earthquakes, in 
some of their phenomena of propagation and 
vibration, come under the same analogy ;— 
strange though it may seem that the solid 
crust of the globe should in any way be sub- 
mitted to that law of interference of waves of 
horizontal vibration, which produce a rotatory 
movement in the cage of the circular polari- 
zation of light. Imagination, pressing yet be- 
yond, and resting especially on the composite 
nature of the motion in all these cases 
might extend the relation even to the great 
movements of the.solar system; or still more 
remotely in space to the spiral forms of neb- 
ule which Lord Rosse’s telescope has dis- 
closed to us. But putting aside these more 
speculative analogies, we have sufficient rea- 
son to associate together, under some cause 
or principle of motion not yet wholly under- 
stood, the simpler terrestrial phenomena to 
which we have just alluded; and many 
others. which come, though less explicitly, 
under the same law of action. And this is 
one of the many physical questions still 
open to research, and admitting both obser- 

vation and experiment in aid of the solution, 
which it is sure in the end to obtain. 

‘We have lingered so long on the physical 
history of the Mediterranean, that little 





room is left us for comment on that other 
part of its history, of which men and nations 
form the subject and the interest ;—a subject 
indeed so vast, and an interest so various, 
that it would be futileto attempt more than 
a mere outline of what can only be compassed 
in a complete work. But this topic is closely 
blended with, and illustrated by, the physical 
history of this sea; and much may be gained 
to the clearness and concentration of human 
history, in its most important epochs, by 
grouping its events in their relations to these 
remarkable shores. In each successive age, 
from the earliest date and record to which 
we can reach, the Mediterranean has been 
the region upon or around which races and 
nations have struggled for possession and 
power. Egypt stands first in the iong series 
of sovereignties which border upon it— 
reaching remotely into the depths of time in 
its pictured, written, and monumental his- 
tory; yet owing its very existence, as well 
as its wealth and power, to the great River, 
which seeks the sea through this wonderful 
valley. The Assyrian, Babylonian, and Per- 
sian Empires, though less closely contiguous 
to the Mediterranean in the centre of their 
power, yet are deeply concerned in the suc- 
cessive events of war and conquest of which 
its eastern shores were anciently the scene. 
The history of the: Jewish nation, closely 
connected with that of the Empires just 
named, yet having a special and miraculous 
individuality of its own, belongs by close 
proximity to this sea; with which it is asso- 
ciated not only by the record of events, but 
also by those many sublime passages of 
sacred poetry, of which the “ wonders of the 
deep” are the worthy and magnificent 
theme. Still more closely appertaining to 
the Mediterranean is that strange and atio- 
malous commonwealth of the Pheenician 
Cities ; anticipating in some unexplained way 
the progress of later times, and carrying its 
commerce and settlements to the extremities 
of the then known world. The people and 
commonwealths of Greece next come into 
the picture—a wonderful race, deriving some 
parts pf their primitive culture from Egypt 


and Phenicia; but so enlarging and refining 


these elements, as to have bequeathed an 
immortal legacy of art, poetry, and philoso- 
phy to every succeeding age. The Mediter- 
ranean, girding round and intersecting every 


| part of their territory, is the constant sceen 
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of Grecian history and poetry. No one 
familiar with Herodotus and Thucydides can 
forget how large a portion of their narrative 
is attached to the coasts of this sea; which 
attest to this day, in their several localities, 
every most striking incident recorded by 
these great historians. Marathon, Salamis, 
Thermopyle, Sphacteria, Syracuse, all afford 
present and living pictures of the site of 
events thus consecrated to our memory. 
Within the same remarkable epoch is com- 
prised that signal event of the Macedonian 
conquests, begun on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, carried by an impetuous march of 
victory to those of the Indian Ocean, and 
long surviving the great warrior who achieved 
them. 

This earlier portion of history belongs 
hiefly to the eastern end of the Mediterran- 
ean and its subordinate seas. Descending 
with the course of time, and shifting the 
scene westwards, we find the Republics of 
Rome and Carthage struggling long and 
fiercely for supremacy on its shores; and in 
their earlier wars, by a series of naval con- 
ficts unparalleled in maritime _ history. 
Despite the genius of one great Carthaginian 
chief, Rome triumphed in the: end through 
the vigor of her civil institutions and con- 
summate military system; and triumphed 
not over Carthage alone, but eventually over 
every other Mediterranean power. No fact 
in all history approaches in wonder to this 
great miracle of the Roman Empire,—the 
progress from an obscure town on the Tiber 
to the complete supremacy of the ancient 
world. During two or three centuries of 
this empire, even amidst internal revolutions 
and disorders, there was no part of the vast 
circuit of the Mediterranean which did not 
own the Roman sway. - And yet later, when 
the nominal seat of government was trans- 
lated to the Bosphorus, and hordes of bar- 
barians; — Goths, Huns, and Vandals, — 
pressed upon the empire on every frontier of 
this wide circumference, the Mediterranean 
and its rich coasts still formed the centre 
and object of these great movements of 
races ; and so continued during the dark and 
gloomy centuries which separate the ancient 

‘ from the modern world. 

The great event of these intermediate ages 
was undoubtedly the vast and sudden growth 
of the Arabian power. This extraordinary 
empire, the joint creation of the Koran and 
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the sword, though not limited to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, yet brought into perma- 
nent subjection its whole southern coast from 
Egypt to Morocco, and ‘for some centuries 
the largest and richest part of Spain; carry- 
ing terror meanwhile to all other coasts of 
this sea, and once to the very gates of Rome 
itself. The decay of the Eastern Caliphate 
was hastened by the ruder invasion of the 
Turkish tribes, who, adopting the religion, 
succeeded to the conquests and power of the 
Arabian races. The Mediterranean, in its 
coasts and islands, was still the chief scene 
of this struggle of races and religion; last- 
ing even beyond the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, and including the history 
of those romantic expeditions, which, under 
the name of Crusades, brought successive ar- 
mies of warriors and zealots from the west of 
Europe to the deliverance of the Holy Land. 
During the 175 years which. elapsed between 
the first preaching of Peter the Hermit, and 
the fatal crusade of St. Lodis, the Mediterra- 
nean furnished the road to these fierce and 
fitful conflicts, which the unchristian.passions 
and mutual jealousies of the Crusaders ren- 
dered so utterly unavailing in their issue. A 
striking episode in this portion of history is 
that furnished by the Norman race ;—winning 
for itself sovereignties in this southern sea by 
the same impetuous valor which signalized 
their enterprises’ in Northern Europe. 
Though any active straggle against Islamism 
has ceased during the last three or four cen- 
turies, yet the Mediterranean, in its whole 
extent from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
foot of the Caucasus chain, still forms a line 
of partition between Christian nations and 
those of the Mahometan faith; and the out- 
rages of Barbary corsairs and pirates were, 
continued even to the close of the great con- 
tinental war. We ourselves have seen, in its 
very centre, and when the naval power of 
England was supreme on these waters, the 
spectacle of an Algerine squadron hovering 
rovnd Sardinia, capturing coasting vessels 
and Greek merchant ships; and making de- 
scents on the coast, to plunder villages and 
carry off peasants as captives. Even yet later 
the Isles of the Archipelago have been the 
resort of less disciplined but fiercer pirates, 
the wild off-cast of those adjacent countries 
which are still only half submitted to the 
Turkish yoke. These things no longer exist, 
and can never recur; but it is disgraceful to 
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European civilization that they should have 
endured so long. 

We have no space left us to extend or fill 
up with details the summary just given of 
the political history of the Mediterranean ; 
~ but this enlargement may safely be left to the 
memory of our readers ;—as well of those 
who have studied the history of the world 
under the light of a large philosophy, as of 
others who have followed it through the va- 
rious localities forming the scene of its events 
and often giving motive and direction to their 
course. We feel assured that, by recom- 
mending the whole subject of the Mediterra- 
nean to closer and more especial attention ; 
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and by seeking to associate together its phys- 
ical and political history for the purposes of 
mutual illustration, we are contributing to 
forward the scheme of some future work, 
which may more largely embrace the topics 
we have been but barely able to indicate, 
The interest of Admiral Smyth’s volume-can- 
not be lessened by such undertaking. It will 
remain—especially if receiving, in some fu- 
ture edition, the supplementary knowledge 
since gained—the most valuable record we 
possess of the hydrography of the Mediterra- 
nean; and will furnish various important ma- 
terials to the more complete and classical 
work we are solicitous to suggest. 





Mammora Trees in Catrrornia.—A cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, who 
has visited the famous big trees in Calaveras 
seeps makes the following mention of some of 
them : 

** There lies ‘ The Father of the Forest,’ the 
greatest of the ninety-two giants. Though long 
since fallen, it is still the wonder of every be- 
holder. From the nearest calculation this mon- 
ster is 112 feet in circumference, and according 
to its size and the usual proportion of trees it 
must have been over four hundred feet high ! 
After going some distance up the trunk we 
climbed through a knot hole at one side, and 
ascending a ladder to the top, walked over two 
hundred feet along its trunk towards the roots. 
Not far from this, one of our party rode through 
one of the fallen trees on horseback. 

**Three of these remarkable trees stand so 
near together, that for twenty-five feet from the 
ground, one could not pass an ordinary sized 
beaver between them—the middle one is a little 
taller than the other two. Apart from the rest, 
stands the ‘ Husband and Wife,’ but not near 
enough together to afford any mutual support 
to each other. A little further on is *‘ Rip Van 
Winkle;’ unlike his original, howevés, he will 
never rise again. Solitary and alone, stands 
the ‘ Hermit;’ while just in front of the ranks, 
*Gen. Scott’ towers his lofty form. We were 
also shown the ‘Old Maid,’ and the ‘Old 
Bachelor.’ ’’ 

Rivals to these monsters of the forest have 
been discovered in Mariposa county, and are 
described in the California Farmer. They are 
pines, and measure, some of them, from 90 to 
102 feet in circumference and 3800 in height. 
The group numbers about three hundred, scat- 
tered over a tract ‘of two or three hundred 
acres, and are disposed in a triangular form. 
One hundred and fifty-five of the largest have 
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8 trees, each 


6 trees, each . 


8 trees, each 
9 trees, each 
1 tree 


l tree . . 
12 trees, each . 
88 trees, each from 58 
downto . 652 
Some of these giant trees are in groups of 
three, four, and even five, seeming to spring 
from the seeds of one cone. Some of the cones 
are twelve to eighteen inches in length. 


2 trees, each 
2 trees, each . 
i aes 





To Stana: Oriarn or THE TeRM.—The noun 
substantive—slang, means ‘‘ cant language :” 
as a verb, however, it signifies ** to abuse ”’ or 
** use insulting language to.’? I would suggest 
that, in the latter sense, it may have been first 


Anne, and that it not improbably was derived 
from the name of the Dutch General, Slangen- 
berg who was notorious for his vituperative 
language and abuse, of Marlborough in partic- 
ular; the consequence of which was, that he 





been measured, and exhibit the following cir- 
cumferences : 


the Dutch forces.—JVotes and Queries. 


’ . 





used by our military men in the time of Queen. 


was ultimately removed from the command of : 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Ir was probably a hard saying to the Phar- 
isees, that “ there is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine just persons that need no repen- 
tance.” And certain ingenious philosophers 
of onr own day must surely take offence at a 
joy so entirely out of correspondence with 
arithmetical proportion. But a heart that 
has been taught by its own sore struggles to 
bleed for the woes of another—that has 
“learned pity through suffering ”—is likely 
to find very imperfect satisfaction in the 
“balance of happiness,” “doctrine. of com- 
pensations,” and other short and easy methods 
of obtaining thorough complacency in the 
presence of pain; and for such a heart that 
saying will not be altogether dark. The 
emotions, I have observed, are but slightly 
influenced by arithmetical considerations : the 
mother, when her sweet lisping little ones 
have all been taken from her one after an- 
other, and she is hanging over her last dead 
babe, finds small.consolation in the fact that 
the tiny dimpled corpse is but one of a nec- 
essary average, and that a thousand other 
babes brought into the world at the same 


time are doing well, and are likely to live; 
and if you stood beside that mother—if you 
knew her pang and shared it—it is probable 
you would be equally unable to see a ground 


of complacency in statistics. Doubtless a 
complacency resting on that basis is highly 
rational; but emotion, I fear, is obstinately 
irrational ; it insists on caring for individuals; 
it absolutely refuses to adopt the quantitative 
view of human anguish, and to admit that 
thirteen happy lives are a set-off against 
twelve miserable lives, which leaves a clear 
balance on the side of satisfaction. This is 
the inherent imbecility of feeling, and one 
must be a great philosopher to have got 
quite clear of all that, and to have emerged 
into the serene air of pure intellect, in which 
it is evident that individuals really exist for 
no other purpose than that abstractions may 
be drawn from them—abstractions that may 
rise from heaps of ruined lives like the sweet 
savour of a sacrifice in the nostrils of philos- 
ophers, and of a philosophic Deity. And so 
it comes to pass that for the man who knows 
sympathy because he has known sorrow, that 
old, old saying about the joy of angels over 
the repentant sinner outweighing their joy 
over the ninety-nine just, has a meaning which 
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does not jar with the language of his own 
heart. It only tells him, that for angels too 
there is a transcendent value in human pain, 
which refuses to be settled by equations; that 
the eyes of angels too are turned away from 
the serene happiness of the righteous to bend 
with yearning pity on the poor erring soul 
wandering in the desert where no water is: 
that for angels too the misery of one casts so 
tremendous a shadow as to eclipse the bliss 
of ninety-nine. 

Mr. Tryan had gone through the initiation 
of suffering: it is no wonder, ther, that Ja- 
net’s restoration was the work that lay near- 
est his heart; and that, weary as he was in 
body when he entered the vestry after the 
evening service, he was impatient to fulfil the 
promise of seeing her. His experience en, 
abled him to divine—what was the fact—that 
the hopefulness of the morning would be fol- 
lowed by a return of depression and discour- 
agement, and his sense of the inward and 
outward difficulties in the way of her restora- 
tion was so keen, that he could only find re- 
lief from the foreboding it excited by lifting 
up his heart in prayer. There are unseen 
elements which often frustrate our wisest cal- 
culations—which raise up the sufferer from 
the edge of the grave, contradicting the pro- 
phecies of the clear-sighted physician, and 
fulfilling. the blind, clinging hopes of affec- 
tion: such unseen elements Mr. Tryan called 
the Divine Will, and filled up the margin of 
ignorance which surrounds all our knowledge 
with the feelings of trust and resignation. 
Perhaps the profoundest philosophy could 
hardly fill it up better. 

His mind was occupied in this way as he 
was absently taking off his gown, when Mr. 
Landor startled him by entering the vestry 
and asking abruptly, 

“Have you heard the news about Demp- 
ster?” 

“No,” said Mr. Tryan, anxiously, “ what 
is it?” 

“He has been thrown out of his gig in the 
Bridge Way, and he was taken up for dead. 
They were carrying him home as we were 
coming to church, and I stayed Lcliind to see 
what I could do. I went in to speak to Mrs. 
Dempster, and prepare her a little, but she 
was not at home, Dempster is not dead, 
however, he wus stunned with the fall: Pill 
grim came in a few minutes, and says the 
right leg is broken in two places. It’s likely , 
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to be a terrible case, with his state of body. 
It seems he was more drunk than usual, and 
they say he came along the Bridge Way flog- 
ging his horse like a madman, till at last it 
gave a sudden wheel, and he was pitched out. 
The servants said they didn’t know where 
Mrs. Dempster was: she had been away 
from home since yesterday morning ; but Mrs. 
Raynor knew.” 

“TI know where she is,” said Mr. Tryan; 
“but I think it will be better for her not to 
be told of this just yet.” 

“ Ah, that was what Pillgrim said, and sol 
didn’t go round to Mrs. Raynor’s. He said 
it would be all the better if Mrs. Dempster 
could be kept out of the house for the pres- 
ent. Do you know of anything new that has. 
happened between Dempster and his wife 
lately ?. I was surprised to hear of her being 
at Paddiford Church this morning.” 

“ Yes, something has happened; but I be- 
lieve she is anxious that the particulars of his 
behavior towards her should not be known. 
She is at Mrs. Pettifer’s—there is no reason 
for concealing that, since what has happened 
to her husband ; and yesterday when she was 
in very deep trouble, she sent for me. I was 
very thankful she did so; I believe a great 
change of feeling has begun inher. But she 
is at present in that excitable state of mind— 
she has been shaken by so many painful emo- 
tions during the last two days, that I think it 
would be better, for this evening at least, to 
guard her from a new shock,’ if possible. 
But I am now going to call upon her, and I 
shall see how she is.” 

“ Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. Jerome, who had 
entered during the dialogue, and had been 
standing by listening with a distressed face, 
“T shall tek it as a favor if you'll let me 
know if iver there’s any thing I can do for 
Mrs. Dempster. Eh, dear, what a world 
this is! I think 1 see ’em fifteen ’ear ago— 
as happy a young couple as iver was; and 
now, what’s it all come to! I was in a 
hurry, like, to punish Dempster for pessecut- 
in’, but there was a stronger hand at work 
nor mine.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Jerome ; but don’t let us rejoice 
in punishment, even when the hand of God 
alone inflicts it. The best of us are but poor 
wretches just saved from shipwreck : can we 
feel anything but awe and pity when we see a 
fellow-passenger swallowed by the waves? ” 

“ Right, right, Mr. Tryan, I’m over hot 
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an’ hasty, that Iam. But I beg on you to 
tell Mrs. Dempster—I mean, in course, when. 
you’ve an opportunity—tell her she’s a friend 
at the White House as she may send for any 
hour o’ the day.” 

“ Yes; I shall have an opportunity, I dare 
say, and I will remember your wish. I think,” 
continued Mr. Tryan, turning to Mr. Landor, 
“Thad better see Mr. Pillgrim on my way, 
and learn what is exactly the state of things 
by this time. What do you think?” 

“ By all means: if Mrs. Dempster is to 
know, there’s no one can break the news tg 
her so well as you. I'll walk with you to 
Dempster’s door, I dare say Pillgrim-is there 
still. Come, Mr. Jerome, you've got to go 
our way too, to fetch your horse.” 

Mr. Pillgrim was in the passage giving 
some directions to his assistant, when, to his 
surprise, he saw Mr. Tryan enter. They 
shook hands; for Mr. Pilgrim, never having 
joined the party of the Anti-Tryanites, had 
no ground for ,resisting the growing convic 
tion, that the Evangelical curate -was really 
a good fellow, though he was a fool for not 
taking better care of himself. 

“ Why, I didn’t expect to see you in your 
old enemy’s quarters,” he said to Mr. Tryan. 
“However, it will be a good while before 
poor Dempster shows any fight again.” 

- “T came on Mrs. Dempster’s account,” 
said Mr. Tryan. “She is staying at Mrs. 
Pettifer’s; she has had a great shock from 
some severe domestic trouble lately, andI 
think it will be wise to defer telling her of 
this dreadful event for a short’time.” . 

“Why, what has been up, eh?” said Mr. 
Pillgrim, whose curiosity was at once awak- 
ened. “She used to be no friend of yours. 
Has there been some split between them? 
It’s a new thing for her to turn round on 
him.” 

“QO, merely an exaggeration of scenes that 
must often have happened before. But the 
question now is, whether you think there is 
any immediate danger of her husband's 
death ; for in that case I think, from what I - 
have observed of her feelings, she would be 
pained afterwards to have been kept in igno- 
rance.” . 

“Well, there’s no telling in these cases, 
you know. I don’t apprehend speedy death, 
and it is not absolutely impossible that we , 
may bring him round again. At present he’s 
in a state of apoplectic stupor; but if that 
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subsides, delirium is almost sure to supervene, 
and we shall have some: painful scenes. It’s 
one of those complicated cases in which the 
delirium is likely to be of the worst kind— 
meningitis and delirium tremens together— 
and we may have a good deal of trouble with 
him. If Mrs. Dempster were told, I should 
say it would be desirable to persuade her to 
remain out of the house at present. She could 
do no good, you know. I’ve got nurses.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tryan. “That is 
what I wanted to know. Good-by.” 

When Mrs. Pettifer opened the door for 
Mr. Tryan, he told her in a few words what 
had happened, and begged her io take an 
opportunity of letting Mrs. Raynor know, 
that they might, if possible, concur in pre- 
venting a premature or sudden disclosure of 
the event to Janet. 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Pettifer.’ “ She’s 
not fit to hear any bad news; she’s very low 
this evening—worn out with feeling; and 
she’s not had any thing to keep her up, as 
she’s been used to. She seems frightened 
at the thought of being tempted to take it.” 

“Thank God for it; that fear is her 
greatest security.” 

When Mr. Tryan entered the parlor this 
time, Janet was again awaiting him eagerly, 
and her pale sad face was lighted up with a 
smile as she rose to meet him. But the next 
moment she said, with a look of anxiety, 

“How very ill and tired you look! You 
have been working so hard all day, and yet 
you are come to talk to me. QO, you are 
wearing yourself out. I must go and as) 
Mrs. Pettifer to come and make you have 
some supper. But this is my mother; you 
have not seen her before, I think.” 

While Mr. Tryan was speaking to Mrs. 
Raynor, Janet hurried out, and he, seeing 
that this good-natured thoughtfulness on his 
behalf would help to counteratt her depres- 
sion, was not inclined to oppose her wish, but 
accepted the supper Mrs. Pettifer offered 
him, quietly talking the while about a cloth- 
ing club he was going to establish in Paddi- 
ford, and the want of provident habits among 
the poor. 

Presently, however, Mrs. Raynor said she 
must go home for an hour, to see how her 
little maiden was going on, and Mrs. Pettifer 
left the room with her to ‘take the opportun- 
ity, of telling her what had happened to 
Dempster. When Janet was left alone with 
Mr. Tryan, she said, 





“T feel so uncertain what to do about my 
husband. I am so weak—my feelings 
change so from hour to hour. This morn- 
ing, when I felt so hopeful and happy, I 
thought I should like to go back to him, and 
try to make up for what has been wrong in 
me. I thought, now God would help me, 
and I should have you to teach and advise 
me, and I could bear the troubles that 
would come. But since then—all this after- 
noon and evening, I have had the same 
feelings I used to hive—the same dread of 
his anger and cruelty, and it seems to me as 
if I should never be able to beay it without 
falling into the same sins and doing just 
what I did before.. Yet, if it were settled 
that I should live apart from him, I know it 
would always be a load on my mind that I 
had shut myself out from going back to 
him. It seems a dreadful thing in life, when 
any one has been so near to one as a husband 
for fifteen years, to part and be nothing to 
each other any more. Surely that is a very 
strong tie, and I feel as if my duty can 
never lie quite away from it. It is very diffi- 
cult to know what to do: what ought I to 
do?” n 

“T think it will be well not to take any 
decisive step yet. Wait until your mind is 
calmer, You might remain with, your 
mother for a little while; I think you have 
no real ground for fearing any annoyance 
from your husband at present; he has put 
himself too much in the wrong; he will 
yery likely leave you unmolested for some 
time. Dismiss this difficult question from’ 
your mind just now, if you can. Every aew 
day may bring you new grounds for decision, 
and what is most needful for your health of 
mind, is repose from that haunting anxiety 
about the future which has been preying on 
you. Cast yourself on God, and trust that 
He will direct you; He will make your duty 
clear to you, if you wait submissively on 
Him.” 

“Yes; I will wait a little, as you tell me. 
I will go to my mother’s to-morrow, and 
pray to be guided rightly. You will pray- 
for me, too.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE next morning Janet was so much | 
calmer, and at breakfast spoke so decidedly 
of going to her mother’s, that Mrs. Peitifer 
and Mrs. Raynor agreed it would be wise ta 
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let her know by degrees what had befallen 
her husband, since as soon as she went out 
there would be danger of her meeting some 
one who would betray the fact. But Mrs. 
‘Raynor thought it would be well first to call 
at Dempster’s, and ascertain how he was: so 
she said to Janet, 

“My dear, I'll go home first, and see to 
things, and get your room ready. You 
needn’t come yet, you know. I shall be back 
again in an hour or so, and we can go to- 
gether.” . 

“0, no,” said Mrs. Pettifer. “Stay with 
me till eveping. I shall be lost without you. 
You needn’t go till quite evening.” 

Janet had dipped into.the Life of Henry 
Martyn, which Mrs. Pettifer had from the 
Paddiford Lending Library, and her interest 
was so arrested by that pathetic missionary 
story, that she readily acquiesced in both 
propositions, and Mrs. Raynor set out. 

She had been gone more than an hour, and 
it was nearly twelve o’clock, when Janet put 
down her book; and after sitting meditat- 
ively for some minutes with her eyes uncon- 
sciously fixed on the opposite wall, she rose, 
went to her bedroom, and, hastily putting on 
her bonnet: and shawl, went down to Mrs. 
Pettifer, who was busy in the kitchen. 

“Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “tell mother, 
when she comes back, I’m gone to see what 
is become of those poor Lakins in Butcher 
Lane. I know they’re half starving, and I’ve 
neglected them so, lately. And then, I think, 
I'll go on to Mrs. Crewe. I want to see the 
dear little woman and tell her myself about 
my going to hear Mr. Tryan. She won't feel 
it half so much if I tell her myself.” 

“Won't you wait till your mother comes, 
or put it off till to-morrow ?” said Mis. Pet- 
tifer, alarmed. “ You'll hardly be back in 
time for dinner, if you get talking. to Mrs. 
Crewe. And you'll have to pass by your hus- 
band’s, you know; and yesterday, you were 
so afraid of seeing him.” 

*Q, Robert will be shut up at the office 
now, if he’s not gone out of the town. I 
must go—I feel I must be doing something 
for some one—not be a mere useless log any 
longer. I’ve been reading about that won- 
derful Henry Martyn; he’s just like Mr. 


Tryan—wearing himself out for other peo-|- - 


ple, and I sit thinking of nothing but my- 
self. I must go. Good-by; I shall be back 
soon.” 
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She ran off before Mrs. Pettifer could 
utter another word of dissuasion, leaving the 
good woman in considerable anxiety lest this 
new impulse of Janet’s should frustrate all 
precautions to save her from a sudden shock. 

Janet, having paid her visit in Butcher 
Lane, turned again into Orchard Street on 
her way to Mrs. Crewe’s, and was thinking, 
rather sadly, that her mother’s economical 
housekeeping would leave no abundant sur- 
plus to be sent to the hungry Lakins, when 
she saw Mr. Pillgrim. in advance of her on 
the other side of the street. He was walk- 
ing at a rapid pace, and when he reached 
Dempster’s door he turned and entered with- 
out knocking. 

Janet was startled. Mr. Pillgrim would 
never enter in that way unless there was 
some one very ill in the house. It was her 
husband; she felt certain of it at once. 
Something had happened to him. Without 
a moment’s pause, see ran across the street 
opened the door and entered. There was 
no one in the passage. The dining-room 
door was wide open—no one was there, 
Mr. Pillgrim, then, was already up-stairs, 
She rushed up at once to Dempster’s: room 
—her own room. The door was open, and 
she paused in pale horror at the sight before 
her, which seemed to stand out only with the 
more appalling distinctness, because the noon- 
day light was darkened to twilight in the 
chamber. 

Two strong nurses were using their utmost 
force to hold Dempster in bed, while the 
medical assistant was applying a sponge to 
his head, and Mr. Pillgrim was busy adjust 
ing some apparatus in the background. 
Dempster’s face was purple and swollen, his 
eyes dilated, and fixed with a look of dire 
terror on something he seemed to see ap 
proaching him from the iron closet. He 
trembled violently, and struggled as if to 
jump out of bed. 

“ Let me go, let me go,” he said in a loud, 
hoarse whisper ; “she’s coming... . she’s 
cold .... she’s dead... . she'll strangle ™ 


‘me with her black hair. Ah!” he shrieked 


aloud, “ her hairisall serpents . . . . they’re 
black serpents .... they hiss... . they 
hiss. ... let mego.... let me go.. 
she wants to drag me with her cold arms 
. ... her armsare serpents . ... they are 
great white serpents... , they'll twine 
round me... . she wants to drag me into 
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the cold water... . her bosom is cold{ 
. itisblack .. . . itisall serpents . .” 
“No, Robert,” Janet cried, in tones of 
yearning pity, rushing to the side of the bed, 
and stretching out her arms towards him, 
“no, here is Janet. She is not dead—she 
forgives you.” 
Dempster’s maddened senses seemed to 
receive some new impression from her ap- 
pearance. The terror gave way to rage. 


“Ia! you sneaking hypocrite!” he burst}. 


out in a grating voice, “you threaten me 
- you mean to have your revenge on 

mé, do you? Do your worst! I’vé got the 
law on my side . ... I know the law. . 
. Pll hunt you down like a hare... 
prove it... 
with . .. . prove that I took the money . . 
. prove it... . you can prove nothing 


. you detaned psalm-singing maggots !| 


Tl tnelke a fire under you, and smoke off the 
whole pack of you. ... I'll sweep you up 
. T'll grind you to powder . ++. small 
powder ;... (here his voice — to a 
low tone of shuddering disgust) .. . . pow- 
der on the bedclothes.... running about 
- black lice... . they are coming in 
swarms... . Janet! come and take them 
away . . . . curse you! why don’t you come ? 
Janet!” 
Poor Janet was kneeling by the bed with 
her face buried in her hands. She almost 


wished her worst moment baek again rather]. . . 


than this. It seemed as if her husband was 
already imprisoned in misery, and she could 
not reach him—his ear deaf for ever to the 
sounds of love and forgiveness. His sins 
had made a hard crust round his soul; her 
pitying voice could not pierce it. 
' Not there, isn’t she?” he went on ina 
defiant tone. 


“Why do you ask me where 
she is? I'll have every drop of yellow blood 
out of your veins if you come questioning 


me. Your blood is yellow.... in your 
purse... . running out of your purse . . 
. What! you're changing it into toads, are 
you? They’re crawling... 
. they’re flying about my head... 
the toads are flying about. 
bring out my gig . 
lazy beast . 


Ostler ! ostler! 

. bring it out, you 

ha! you follow me, will 
you'll fly about my head . . 

you've got flery tongues .. . . Ostler! curse 

you! why don’t you come? Janet! come 


. they’re flying | 





and take the toads away... . Janet!” 
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This last time he uttered her name with 
such a shriek of terror, that -Janet involunta- 
rily started up from her knees, and stood as 
if petrified by the horrible vibration. Demp- 
ster stared wildly in silence for some mo 
ments; then he spoke again in a hoarse 
whisper ; 

“Dead .... is she dead? She did it, 
then. She buried herself in the iron chest 

. she left her clothes out, though . . 
. she isn’t dead . . . . why doyou pretend 
she’s dead? . . . . she’scoming .. . . slie’s 
coming out of the iron closet... . there 
are the black serpents... . stopher... 
let me go.... stop her... . she wants 


.| to drag me away into the cold black water 
-*prove that:I was tampered]... 


. her bosom isblack . . . . it is allser- 
pents.... they are getting longer... . 
the great white serpents are getting longer.” 

Here Mr. Pillgrim came forward with the 
apparatus:to bind him, but Dempster’s strug- 
gles became more and more violent. “ Ost- 
ler! ostler!” he shouted, “ bring out the gig 

. give me the whip!”—and bursting 
loose from the strong hands that held him, 
he began to flog the bedclothes furiously 
with his right arm. 

“ Get along, you lame brute !—sc—sc—se ! 
that’s it! there you go! They think they’ve 
outwitted me, do they? The sneaking idi- 
ots! I'll be up with them by-and-by. Tl 
make them say the Lord’s Prayer backwards 
. I'll pepper them so that the devil 
shall eat them raw... . sc—sc—sc—we 
shall see who'll be the winner yet . . .". get 
along, you damned limping beast... . I'll 
lay your back open.... Tl...” 

He raised himself with a stronger effort 
than ever to flog the bedclothes, and fell back 
in‘ convulsions. Janet gave a scream and 
sank on her knees again. She thought he 
was dead. 

As soon as Mr. Pillgrim was able to give 
her a moment’s attention, he came to her, 
and, taking her by the arm, attempted to 
draw her gently out of the room. 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Dempster, let me 


-| persuade you not to remain in the room at 


present. We shall soon relieve these symp- 
toms, I hope; it is nothing but the delirium 
that ordinarily attends such cases.” 

“Oh, what is the matter ? what brought it 
on?” 

“ He fell out of the gig; the right leg is 
broken. It is a terrible accident, and I 
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don’t disguise that there is considerable dan- 
ger attending it, owing to the state of the 
brain. But Mr. Dempster has a strong con- 
stitution you know: in a few days these 
symptoms may be allayed, and he may do 
well. Let me beg of you to keep out of the 
room at present: you can do no good until 
Mr. Dempster is better, and able to know 
you. But you ought not to be alone; let me 
advise you to have Mrs. Raynor with you.” 

“ Yes, I will send for mother. But you 
must not object to my: being in the room. 
I shall be very quiet now, only just at first 
the shock was so great; I knew nothing 
about it. I can help the nurses a great deal ; 
I can put the cold things to his head. He 
may be sensible for a moment and know me. 
Pray do not say any more against it: my 
heart is set on being with him.” 

Mr. Pillgrim gave way, and Janet having 
sent for her mother and put off her bonnet 
and shawl, returned to take her place by the 
side of her husband’s bed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Day after day, with only short intervals of 
rest, Janet kept her place in that sad cham- 
ber. No wonder the sick room and the laz- 
aretto have so often been a refuge from the 
tossings of intellectual doubt—a place of re- 
pose for the worn and wounded spirit. Here 
is a duty about which all creeds and all phil- 
osophies are at one: here, at least, the con- 
science will not be dogged by doubt—the 
benign impulse will not be checked by ad- 
verse theory: here you may begin to act 
without settling one preliminary question. 
To moisten the sufferer’s parched lips through 
the long night-watches, to bear up the droop- 
ing head, to lift the helpless limbs, to diyine 
the want that can find no utterance beyond 
the feeble motion of the hand or beseeching 
glance of the eye—these are offices that de- 
mand no self-questionings, no casuistry, no 
assent to propositions, no weighing of conse- 
quences. Within the four walls where the 
stir and glare of the world are shut out, 
and every voice is subdued—where a human 
being lies prostrate, thrown on the tender 
mercies of his fellow, the moral relation of 
man to man is reduced to its utmost clearness 
and simplicity: bigotry cannot confuse it, 
theory cannot pervert it, passion, awed into 
quiescence, can neither pollute nor perturb it. 


As we bend over the sick-bed, all the forces 
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of our nature rush towards the channels of 
pity, of patience, and of love, and sweep 
down the miserable choking drift of our 
quarrels, our debates, our would-be wisdom, 
and our clamorous, selfish desires. This 
blessing of serene freedom from the impor. 
tunities of opinion lies in all simple, direct 
acts of mercy, and is one source of that 
sweet calm which is often felt by the watcher 
in the sick-room, even when the duties there 
are of a hard and terrible kind. 

Something ofthat benign result was felt 
by Janet during her tendance in her hus 
band’s chamber. When the first heart. 
piercing hours were over—when her horror 
at his delirium was no longer fresh, she be- 
gan to be conscious of her relief from the 
burthen of decision as to her future course, 
The question that agitated her, about return- 
ing to her husband, had been solved in a 
moment; and this illness, after all, might be 
the herald of another blessing, just as that 
dreadful midnight when she stood an outcast 
in cold and darkness, had been followed by 
the dawn of a new hope. Robert would get 
better; this illness might alter him; he 
would be a long time feeble, needing help, 
walking with a crutch, perhaps. She would 
wait on him with such tenderness, such all- 
forgiving love, that the old harshness and 
cruelty must melt away forever under the 
heart-sunshine she would pour around him 
Her bosom heaved at the thought, and de 
licious tears fell. Janet’s was a nature in 
which hatred and revenge could find no 
place; the long, bitter years drew half their 
bitterness from her ever-living remembrance 
of the too short years of love that went be 
fore; and the thought that her husband 
would ever put her hand to his lips again, 
and recall the days when they sat on the 
grass together, and he laid scarlet poppies 
on her black hair, and called her his gypsey 
queen, seemed to send a tide of loving obliv- 
ion over all the harsh and stony space they 
had traversed since. The Divine Love that 


had alreatly shone upon her would be with " 


her; she would lift up her soul continually 
for help; Mr. Tryan, she knew would pray 
for her. If she felt herself failing, she 
would confess it to him at once; if her feet 
began to slip, there was that stay for her to 
cling to. O she could never be drawn back 
into that cold, damp vault of sin and des 
pair again; she had felt the morning sun 
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she had tasted the sweet, pure air of trust 
and penitence and submission. 


These were the thoughts passing through | 


Janet’s mind as she hovered about her hus- 


band’s bed, and these were the hopes she 


poured out to Mr. Tryan when he called to 
see her. It was so evident that they were 
strengthening her in her new struggle—they 
shed such a glow of calm enthusiasm over 
her face as she spoke of them, that. Mr. 


Tryan could not bear to throw on them the | 


chill of premonitory doubts, though a previ- 
ous conversation he had had with Mr. Pill- 
grim had convinced him that there was not 
the faintest probability of Nempster’s recov- 
ery. Poor Janet did not know the signifi- 
cance of the changing symptoms, and when, 
after the lapse of a week, the delirium began 
to lose some of its violefce, and to be inter- 
rupted by longer and longer intervals of 
stupor, she tried to think that these might 
be steps on the way to recovery, and she 
shrank from questioning Mr. Pillgrim, lest 
he should confirm the fears that began to get 
predominance in her mind. But before 


‘many days were past, he thought it right not 


to allow her to blind herself any, longer. 
One day—it was just about noon, when bad 
news always seems most sickening—he led 
her from her husband’s chamber into the 
opposite drawing-room, where Mrs. Raynor 
was sitting, and said to her, in that low tone 
of sympathetic feeling which sometimes gave 
a sudden air of gentleness to this rough 
man,— 

“My dear Mrs. Dempster, it is right in 
these cases, you know, to be prepared for the 
worst. I*think I shall be saving you pain 
by preventing you from entertaining any 
false hopes, and Mr. Dempster’s state is now 
such that I fear we must consider recovery 
impossible. The affection of the brain might 
not have been hopeless, but, you see, there is 
a terrible complication ; and I am grieved to 
say, the broken limb is mortifying.” 

Janet listened with'a sinking heart. That 
future of love and forgiveness would never 
come, then: he was gomg out of her sight 
forever, where her pity could never reach 
him. She turned cold, and trembled. 

“But do you think he will die,” she said, 
“without ever coming to himself? without 
ever knowing me?” 

“One cannot say that with certainty. It 
1s not impossible that the cerebral oppres- 
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sion may subside, and that he may become 
conscious. If there is any thing you would 
Wish to be said or done in that case, it would 
be well to be prepared. I should think,” 
Mr. Pillgrim continued, turning to Mrs. 

Raynor, “ Mr. Dempster’s affairs are likely 
to be in order—his will is... .” . 

“QO, I wouldn’t have him troubled about 
|those things,” interrupted Janet; “he has 
| no relations but quite distant ones—no one 
but me. 1 wouldn't take up the time with 
that. I only want to... .” 

She was unable to finish ; she felt her sobs 
rising, and left.the room. ‘“O God!” she 
said inwardly, “is not Thy love greater than 
mine? Have mercy on him! have mercy on 
him!” 

This happened on Wednesday, ten days 
after the fatal accident. By the following 
Sunday Dempster was in a state of rapidly 
increasing prostration; and when Mr. Pill- 
grim, who, in turn with his assistant, had 
slept in the house from the beginning, came 
in, about half-past ten, as usual, he scarcely 
believed that the feebly struggling life 
would last out till morning. For the last 
few days he had been administering stimu- 
lants to relieve the exhaustion which had 
succeeded the alternations of delirium and 
stupor. This slight office was all that now 
remained to be done to the patient; so at 
eleven o’clock Mr. Pillgrim went to bed, hay- 
ing given directions to the nurse, and de- 
sired her to call him if any change took 
place, or if Mrs, Dempster desired his pres- 
ence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to leave the 
room. She was yearning and watching for a 
moment in which her husband’s eyes would 
rest consciously upon her, and he would know 
that she had foygiven him. 

How changed he was since that terrible 
Monday, nearly a ‘fortnight ago! He lay 
motionless, but for the irregular breathing 
that stirred his broad chest and thick mus- 
cular neck. His features were no longer 
purple and swollen; they were pale, sunken, 
and haggard. A cold perspiration stood in 
beads on the protuberant forehead, and on 
the wasted hands stretched motionless on the 
bed-clothes. It.was better to see the hands 
so, than convulsively picking the air, as they 
had been a week ago. 

Janet sat on the edge of the bed through 
the long hours of candle-light, watching the 
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unconscious half-closed eyes, wiping the per- 
spiration from the brow and cheeks, and 
keeping her left hand on the cold unanswer- 
ing right hand that lay beside her on the bed- 
clothes. She was almost as pale as her dying 
husband, and there were dark lines under 
her eyes, for this was the third night since 
she had taken off her clothes; but the eager 
straining gaze of her dark eyes, and the acute 
sensibility that lay in every line about her 
mouth, made a strange contrast with the 
blank unconsciousness and emaciated animal- 
iam of the face she was watching. 

There was profound stillness in the house. 
She heard no sound but her husband’s breath- 
ing and the ticking of the watch on the 
mantelpiece. The candle, placed high up, 
shed a soft light down on the one object she 
eared to see. There was a smell of brandy 
in the room; it was given to her husband 
from time to time; but this smell, which at 
first had produced in her a faint shuddering 
sensation, was now become indifferent to her; 
she did not even perceive it; she was too un- 
conscious of herself to feel either temptations 
or accusations. She only felt that the hus- 
band of her youth was dying; far, far out of 
her reach, as if she were standing helpless 
on the shore, while he was sinking in the 
black storm-waves; she only yearned for one 
moment in which she might satisfy the deep 
forgiving pity of her soul by one look of love, 
one word of tenderness. 

Her sensations and thoughts were so per- 
sistent that she could not measure the hours, 
and it was a surprise to her when the nurse 
put out the candle, and let in the faint morn- 
ing light. Mrs. Raynor, anxious about Janet 
was already up, and now brought in some 
fresh coffee for her ; and Mr. Pillgrim, having 
awaked, had hurried on his clothes, and was 
come in to see how Dempster was. 

This change from candle-light to morning, 
this recommencement of the same round of 
things that had happened yesterday, was a 
discouragement rather than a relief to Janet. 
She was more conscious of her chill weari- 
ness; the new light thrown on her husband’s 
face seemed to reveal the still work that 
death had been doing through the night; she 
felt her last lingering hope that he would 
ever know her again forsake her. 

But now Mr. Pillgrim, having felt the 
pulse, was putting some brandy in a tea- 
spoon between Dempster’s lips; the brandy 
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went down, and his breathing became freer. 
Janet noticed the change, and her heart beat 
faster as she leaned forward to watch him, 
Suddenly a slight movement, like the passing 
away of a shadow, was visible in his face, and 
he opened his eyes full on Janet. 

It was almost like meeting him again on 
the resurrection morning, after the night of 
the grave. 

“ Robert, do you know me?” __ 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and there 
was a faintly perceptible motion of the lips, 
as if he wanted to speak. 

But the moment of speech was forever 
gone—the moment for asking pardon of her, 
if he wanted to ask it. Could he read the 


full forgiveness that was written in her eyes? 
She never knew; for, as she was bending to 
kiss him, the thick veil of death fell between 
them, and her lips touched a corpse. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE faces looked very hard and unmoved 
that surrounded Dempster’s grave, while old 
Mr. Crewe read the burial-service in his low, 
broken voice. The pall-bearers were such 
men as Mr. Pittman, Mr. Lowme, and Mr. 
Budd—men whom Dempster had called his 
friends while he was in life; and worldly faces 
never look so worldly as at a funeral. They 
have the same effect of grating incongruity as 
the sound of a coarse voice breaking the 
solemn silence of night. 

The one face that had sorrow in it was 
covered by a thick crape-veil, and the sorrow 
was suppressed and silent. No one knew 
how deep it was; for the thought in most of 
her neighbors’ minds was, that Mrs. Dempster 
could hardly have had better fortune than to 
lose a bad husband who had left her the com- 
pensation of a good income. They found it 
difficult to conceive that her husband’s death 
could be felt by her otherwise than as a deliy- 
erance. The person who was most thorough- 
ly convinced that Janet’s grief was deep and 
real, was Mr. Pillgrim, who in general was 


ested feeling. 

That woman has a tender heart,” he was 
frequently heard to observe in his morning 
rounds about this time. “I used to think 
there was a great deal of palaver in her, but 
you may depend upon it there’s no pretence 





in the world she couldn’t have felt more. 
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not at all weakly given to belief in disinter- ° 


about her. If he’d been the kindest husband ' 
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There’s a great deal of good in Mrs. Dempster 
—a great deal of good.” 

“J always said so,” was Mrs. Lowme’s 
reply, when he made the observation to her; 
“she was always so very full of pretty atten- 
tions to me when I was ill. But'they tell me 
now, she’s turned Tryanite; if that’s it we 
shan’t agree again. It’s very inconsistent in 
her, I think, turning round in that way, after 
being the foremost to laugh at the Tryanite 
cant, and especially in a woman of her habits ; 
she should cure herself of them before she 
pretends to be over-religious.” 

“ Well, I think she means to cure herself, 
do you know,” said Mr. Pillgrim, whose good- 
will towards Janet was just now quite above 
that temperate point at which he could 
indulge his feminine patients with a little 
judicious detraction. “I feel sure she has 
not taken any stimulants all through her hus- 
band’s illness; and she has been constantly 
in the way of them. I can see she sometimes 
suffers a good deal of depression for want of 
them—it shows all the more resolution in 


‘ her. Those cures are rare; but I’ve known 


them happen sometimes with people of strong 
will.” 

Mrs. Lowme took an opportunity of retail- 
ing Mr. Pillgrim’s conversation to Mrs. 
Phipps, who, as a victim of Pratt and ple- 
thora, could rarely enjoy that pleasure at 
first-hand. Mrs. Phipps was a woman of 
decided opinions, though of wheezy utterance. 

“For my part,” she remarked, “I’m glad 
to hear there’s any likeli-hood of improve- 
ment in Mrs. Dempster, but I think the way 


things have turned out seems to show that | 


she was more to blame than people thought 
she was; else, why should she feel so much 
about her husband? And Dempster, I un- 
derstand, has left his wife pretty nearly all 
his property to do as she likes with; chat 
isn’t behaving like such a very bad husband. 
Idon’t believe Mrs. Dempster can have had 
so much provocation as they pretended. I’ve 
known husbands who've laid plans for tor- 
menting their wives when they’re under- 
ground—tying up their money and hindering 
them from marrying again. Not that J 
should ever wish to marry again; I think one 
husband in one’s life is enough in all con- 
science ;”—here she threw a fierce glance at 
the amiable Mr. Phipps, who was innocently 


. delighting himself with the facetie in the 


Rotherby Guardian, and thinking the editor 
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must be a droll fellow—* but it’s aggravating 
to be tied up in that way. Why, they say 
Mrs. Dempster will have as good as six hun- 
dred a-year at least. A fine thing for her, 
that was a poor girl without a farthing to her 
fortune. It’s well if she doesn’t make ducks 
and drakes of it somehow.” 

Mrs. Phipps’ view of Janet, however, was 
far from being the prevalent one in Millby. 
Even neighbors who had no strong personal 
interest in her, could hardly see the noble- 
looking woman in her widow’s dress, with a 
sad sweet gravity in her face, and not be 
touched with fresh admiration for her—and 
not feel, at least vaguely, that she had en- 
tered on a new life in which it was a sort of 
desecration to allude to the painful. past. 
And the old friends who had a real regard 
for her, but whose cordiality had been 
repelled or chilled of late years, now came 
round her with hearty demonstrations of 
affection. Mr. Jerome felt that his happiness 
had a substantial addition now he could once 
more call on that “nice little woman Mrs. 
Dempster,” and think of her with rejoicing in- 
stead of sorrow. The Pratts lost no time in 
returning to the footing of old-established 
friendship with Janet and her mother ; and Miss 
Pratt felt it incumbent on her, on all suitable 
occasions, to deliver a very emphatic approval 
of the remarkable strength of mind she un- 
derstood Mrs. Dempster to be exhibiting. 
The Miss Linnets were eager to meet Mr. 
Tryan’s wishes by greeting Janet as one 
who was likely to be a sister in religious 
feeling and good works; and Mrs. Linnet 
was so agreeably surprised by the fact that 
Dempster had left his wife the money “ in 
that handsome way, to do what she liked 
with it,” that she even included Dempster 
himself, and his villanous discovery of the 
flaw in her title to Pye’s Croft, in her mag- 
nanimous oblivion of past offences. She and 
Mrs. Jerome agreed over a friendly cup of 
tea that there were “a maeny husbands as 
was very fine spoken an’ all that, an’ yit all 
the while kep’ a will locked up from you, as 
tied you up as tight as aenything. I assure 
you,” Mrs. Jerome continued, dropping her 
voice in a confidential manner, “I know no 
moor to this day about Mr. Jerome’s will, 
nor the child as is unborn. I’ve no fears 
about an income—I’m well awear Mr. Jerome 
’ud never leave me stret for that; but I 
should like t’ hey a thousand or two at my 
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own disposal; it meks a widder a deal moor 
looked on.” 4 

Perhaps this ground of respect to widows 
might not be entirely without its influence on 
the Millby mind, and might do something 
towards conciliating those more aristocratic 
acquaintances of Janet’s, who would other- 
wise have been inclined to take the severest 
view of her apostasy towards Evangelicalism. 
Errors look so very ugly in people of small 
means—one feels they are taking quite a 
liberty in going astray; whereas people of 
fortune may naturally indulge in a few delin- 
quencies. “They've got the money for it,” 
as the girl said of her mistress who had 
made herself ill with pickled salmon. How- 
ever it may have been, there was not an ac- 
quaintance of Janet’s in Millby, that did not 
offer her civilities in the early days of her 
widowhood. Even the severe Mrs. Phipps 
was not an exception; for heaven knows 
what would become of our sociality if we 
never visited people we speak ill of: we 
should live, like Egyptian hermits, in crowded 
solitude. ’ 

Perhaps the attentions most grateful to 
Janet were those of her old friend Mrs. 
Crewe, whose attachment to her favorite 
proved quite too strong for any resentment 
she might be supposed to feel on the score of 
Mr. Tryan. The little deaf old lady couldn’t 
do without her accustomed visitor, whom she 
had seen grow up from child to woman, al- 
ways so willing to chat with her and tell her 
all the news, though she was deaf; while 
other people thought it tiresome to shout in 
her ear, and irritated her by recommending 
ear-trumpets of various construction. 

All this friendliness was very precious to 
Janet. She was conscious of the aid it gave 
her in the self-conquest which was the bless- 
ing she prayed for with every fresh morning. 
The chief strength of her nature lay in her 
affection, which colored all the rest of her 
mind: it gave a personal sisterly tender- 
ness to her acts of benevolence; it made 
her cling with tenacity to every object 
that had once stirred her kindly emotions. 
Alas! it was unsatisfied, wounded affection that 
had made her trouble greater than she could 
bear. And now there was no check to the 
full flow of: that plenteous current in her na- 
ture—no gnawing secret anguish—no over- 
hanging terror—no inward shame. Friendly 
faces beamed on her; she felt that friendly 
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hearts were approving her, and wishing her 
well, and that mild sunshine of good-will fell 
beneficently on her new hopes and efforts, as 
the clear shining after rain falls on the tender 
leaf-buds of spring, and wins them from 
promise to fulfilment. 

And she needed these secondafy helps, for 
her wrestling with her past self was not al. 
ways easy. The strong emotions from which 
the life of a human being receives a new bias, 
win their victory as the sea wins his: though 
their advance may be sure, they will often, 
after a mightier wave than usual, seem to 
roll back so far as to lose all the ground they 
had made. Janet showed the strong bent of 
her will by taking every outward precaution 
against the occurrence of a temptation. Her 
mother was now her constant companion, 
having shut up her little dwelling and come 
to reside in Orchard Street; and Janet gave 
all dangerous keys into her keeping, entreat- 
ing her to lock them away in some secret 
place. Whenever the too well-known depres- 
sion and craving threatened her, she would 
seek a refuge in what had always been her 
purest enjoyment—in visiting one of her 
poor neighbors, in carrying some food or 
comfort to a sick-bed, in cheering with her 
smile some of the familiar dwellings up the 
dingy back-lanes. But the great source of 
courage, the great help to perseverance, was 
the sense that she had a friend and teacher in 
Mr. Tryan: she could confess her difficulties 
to him; she knew he prayed for her; she 
had always before her the prospect of soon 
seeing him, and hearing words of admoni- 
tion and comfort, that always came to her 
charged with a divine power such as she had 
never found in human words before. 

So the time passed, till it was far on in 
May, nearly a month after her husband's 
death, when, as she and her mother were 
seated peacefully at breakfast in the dining- 
room, looking through the open window at 
the old-fashioned garden, where the grass- 


plot was now whitened with apple-blossoms, — 


a letter was brought in for.Mrs. Raynor. 

“ Why, there’s the Thurston post-mark on 
it,’ she said. “It must be about your aunt 
Anna. Ah, so it is, poor thing; she’s been 
taken worse this last day or two, and has 
asked them to send forme. That dropsy is 
carrying her off at last, I dare say. Poor 
thing! it will be a happy release. I must 
go, my dear—she’s your father’s last sister— 
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‘eat any thing at her solitary dinner; she 


“man’s sight and sensibility were obtuse, and, 


- night or two.” 


Janet looked distressed as she said, “ Yes, 
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though I’m sorry to leave you. However, ! pamposity habitual to him: “I want you to 
perhaps I shall not have to stay more than a look over those letters again in Dempster’s 


bureau, and see if you can find one from 
Poole about the mortgage on those houses 


you must go, mother. But I don’t know at Dingley. It will be worth twenty pounds 


what I shall do without you. I think I shall 
run in to Mrs. Pettifer, and ask her to come 
and stay with me while you’re away. I’m 
sure she will.” ; 

At twelve o’clock, Janet, having seen her 
mother in the coach that was to carry her to 
Thurston, called, on her way back, at Mrs. 
Pettifer’s, but found to her great disappoint- 
ment, that her old friend was gone out for 
the day. So she wrote on a leaf of her 
pocket-book an urgent request that Mrs. 
Pettifer would come and stay with her while 
her mother was away; and desiring the ser- 
vant-girl to give it to her mistress as soon as 
she came home, walked on to the vicarage to 
sit with Mrs. Crewe, thinking to relieve in 
this way the feeling of desolateness and un- 
fined fear that was taking possession of her 
on being left alone for the first time since 
that great crisis in her life. And Mrs. Crewe, 
too, was not at home! 

Janet, with a sense of discouragement for 
which she rebuked herself as childish, walked 
sadly" home again; and when she entered 
the vacant dining-room, she could not help 
bursting into tears. It is such vague, unde- 
finable states of susceptibility as this—states 
of excitement or depression, half mental, 
half physical—that determine many a trag- 
edy in women’s lives. Janet could scarcely 


tried to fix her attention on a book in vain; 
she walked about the garden, and felt the 
very sunshine melancholy. 

Between four and five o’clock, old Mr. 
Pittman called, and joined her in the gar- 
den, where she had been sitting for some 
time under one of the great apple-trees 
thinking how Robert, in his best moods, 
used to take little Mamsey to look at the 
cucumbers, or to see the Alderney cow with 
its calf in the paddock. The tears and sobs 
had come again at these thoughts ; and when 
Mr. Pittman came up to her, she was feeling 
languid and exhausted. But the old gentie- 


to Janet’s satisfaction he showed no con- 
sciousness that she was in grief. 


“Thave a task to impose upon you, Mrs. 


‘if you can find it; and I don’t know where 
‘it can be, if it isn’t among those letters in 
the bureau. I’ve looked everywhere at the 
office for it. I’m going home now, but I'll 
call again to-morrow, if you'll be good 
enough to look in the meantime.” 

Janet said she would look directly, and 
turned with Mr. Pittman into the house. 
But the search would take her some time, 
so he bade her good-by, and she went at 
once to a bureau which stood in a small, 
back room, where Dempster used sometimes 
to write letters and receive people who came 
on business out of office hours. She had 
looked through the contents of the bureau 
more than once; but to-day, on removing 
the last bundle of letters from one of the 
compartments, she saw what she had never 
seen before, a small nick in the wood, made 
in the shape of a thumb-nail, evidently in- 
tended as a means of pushing aside the mov- 
able back of the compartment. In her ex- 
amination hitherto she had not found such a 
letter as Mr. Pittman had described—per- 
haps there might be more letters behind 
this slide; She pushed it back at once, and 
saw—no letters, but a small spirit decanter, 
half full of pale brandy, Dempster’s habitual 
drink. 

An impetuous desire shook Janet through 
all her members; it seemed to master her 
with the inevitable force of strong fumes 
that flood our senses before we are aware. 
Her hand was on the decanter; pale and ex- 
cited she was lifting it out of its niche, when, 
with a start and a shudder, she dashed it to 
the ground, and the room was filled with 
the odor of the spirit. Without staying to 
shut up the bureau, she rushed out of the 
room, snatched up her bonnet and mantle 
which lay in the dining-room, and hurried 
out of the house. 

Where should she go? In what place 
would this demon that had re-entered her 
be scared back again? She walks rapidly 
along the street in the direction of the 
church. She is soon at the gate of the 
churchyard; the passes through it, and 
makes her way across the graves to a place 





Dempster,” he said, with a certain toothless 


she knows—a spot where the turf was stirred 
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not long ago, where a tomb is to be erected 
soon. It is very near the church wall, on 
the side which now lies in deep shadow, quite 
shut out from the rays of the westering sun 
by a projecting buttress. 

Janet sat down on the ground. It was a 
sombre spot. A thick hedge surmounted by 
elm trees, was in front of her; a projecting 
buttress on each side. But she wanted to 
shut out even these objects; her thick, 
crape veil was down; but she closed her 
eyes behind it, and pressed her hands upon 
them. She wanted to summon up the vision 
of the past; she wanted to lash the demon 
out of her soul with the stinging memories 
of the bygone misery ; she wanted to renew 
the old horror and the old anguish, that she 
might throw herself with the more desperate 
clinging energy at the foot of the cross, 
where the divine sufferer would impart divine 
strength. She tried to recall those first bit- 
ter moments of shame, which were like the 
shuddering discovery of the leper that the 
dire taint is upon him ; the deeper and deeper 
lapse; the on-coming of settled despair; 
the awful moments by the bedside of her 
self-maddened husband. And then she tried 
to live through, with a remembrance made 
more vivid by that contrast, the blessed 
hours of hope, and joy, and peace that had 
come to her of late, since her whole soul had 
been bent towards the attainment .of purity 
and holiness. 

But now when the paroxysm of temptation 
was past, dread and despondency began to 
thrust themselves, like cold, heavy mists, be- 
tween.her and the heaven to which she 
wanted to look for light and guidance. The 
temptation would come again—that rush of 
desire might overmaster her the next time— 
she would slip back again into that deep, 
slimy pit, from which she had been once res- 
cued, and there might be no deliverance 
for her more. Her prayers did not help 
her, for fear predominated over trust; she 
had no confidence that the aid she sought 
would be given; the idea of her future fall 
had grasped her mind too strongly. Alone, 
in this way, she was powerless. If she could 
see Mr. Tryan, if she could confess all to 
him, she might gather hope again. She must 
see him; she must go to him. 

Janet rose from the ground, and walked 
away with a quick, resolved step. She had 
been seated there a long while, and the sun 
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had already sunk. It was late for her to 
walk to Paddiford and go to Mr. Tryan’s 
where she had never called before; but 
there was no other way of seeing him that 
evening, and she could not hesitate about it. 
She walked towards a footpath through the 
fields, which would take her to Paddiford with- 
out obliging her to go through the town. The 
way was rather long, but she preferred it, 
because it left less probability of her meet- 
ing acquaintances, and she shrank {rom hay- 
ing to speak to any one. - 

The evening red had nearly faded by the 
time Janet knocked at Mrs. Wagstaff’s door, 
The good woman looked surprised to see 
her at that hour; but Janet’s mourning 
weeds and the painful agitation of her face 
quickly brought the second thought that 
some urgent trouble had sent her there. 

“ Mr. Tryan’s just come in,” she said. “If 
you'll step into the parlor, I'll go up and tell 
him you're here. He seemed very tired and 
poorly.” 

At another time Janet would have felt dis- 
tress at the idea that she was disturbing Mr, 
Tryan when he required rest; but now her 
need was too great for that: she could feel 
nothing but a sense of coming relief, when 
she heard his step on the stair and saw him 
enter the room. 

He went towards her with a-look of anxi- 
ety, and said, “I fear something is the mat 
ter. I fear you are in trouble.” 

Then poor Janet poured forth her sad tale 
of temptation and despondency; and even 
while she was confessing she felt half her 
burthen removed. The act of confiding in 
human sympathy, the consciousness that a 
fellow-being was listening to her with patient 
pity, prepared her soul for that stronger 
leap by which faith grasps the idea of the 
divine sympathy. When Mr. Tryan spoke 
words of consolation and encouragement, she 
could now believe the message of mercy ; the 
water-floods that had threatened to over 
whelm her rolled back again, and life once 
more spread its heaven-covered space before 
her. She had been unable to pray alone; 
but now his prayer bore her own soul along 
with it, as the broad tongue of flame carries 
upwards in its vigorous leap the little flicker- 
ing fire that could hardly keep alight by it 
self. 

But Mr. Tryan was anxious that Janet 


should not linger out at this late hou. 
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When he saw that she was calmed, he said, 
“J will walk home with you now; we can 
talk on the way.” But Janet’s mind was now 
sufficiently at liberty for her to notice the 


signs of feverish weariness in his appearance, 


and she would not hear of causing him any 
further fatigue. 

“No, no,” she said earnestly, “you will 
pain me very much—indeed you will, by 
going out again to night on my account. 
There is no real reason why I should not go 
out alone.” And when he persisted, fearing 
that for her to be seen out so late alone 
might excite disagreeable remarks, she said 
imploringly, with a half sob in her voice, 
“ What should I—what would others like me 
do, if you went from us? » Why will you not 
think more of that, and take care of your- 
self? ” 

He had often had that appeal made to him 
before, buf to-night—from Janet’s lips—it 
seemed to have a new force for him, and he 
gave way. At first, indeed, he only did so 
on condition that she would let Mrs. Wag- 
staff go with her; but Janet had determined 
to walk home alone. She preferred solitude ; 
she wished not to have her present feelings 
distracted by any conversation. 

So she went out into the dewy starlight; 
and as Mr. Tryan turned away from her, he 
felt a stronger wish than ever that his fragile 
life might last out for him to see Janet’s res- 
‘toration thoroughly. established—to see her 
no longer fleeing, struggl:ng, clinging up the 
steep sides of a precipice, whence she might 
be any moment hurled back into the depths 
of despair, but walking firmly on the level 
ground of habit. He inwardly resolved that 
nothing but a peremptory duty should ever 
take him from Millby—that he would not 
cease to watch over her until life forsook 
him. 

Janet walked on quickly till she turned 
into the fields; then she slackened her pace 
a little, enjoying the sense of solitude which 
afew hours before had been intolerable to 
her.- The Divine Presence did not now seem 
far off, where she had not wings to reach it ; 
prayer itself seemed superfluous in those 
moments of calm trust. The temptation 
which had so lately made her shudder before 
the possibilities of the future, was nowa 
source of confidence ; for had she not been 
delivered from it? Had not rescue come in 
the extremity of danger? Yes; Infinite 
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Love was caring forher. She felt like a little 
child whose hand is firmly grasped by its 
father, as its frail limbs make their way over 
the rough ground; if it should stumble, the 
father will not let it go. 

That walk in the dewy starlight remained 
for ever in Janet’s memory as one of those 
baptismal epochs when the soul, dipped in 
the sacred waters of joy and peace, rises 
from them with new energies, with more un- 
alterable longings. 

When she reached home she found Mrs. 
Pettifer there, anxious for her return. After 
thanking her for coming, Janet only said, “I 
have been to Mr. Tryan’s; I wanted to speak 
to him;” and then remembering how she 
had left the bureau and papers, she went into 
the back room, where, apparently, no one 
had been since she quitted it; for there lay 
the fragments of glass, and the room was 
still full of the hateful odor. How feeble 
and miserable the temptation seemed to her 
at this moment! She rang for Kitty to come 
and pick up the fragments and rub the floor, 
while she herself replaced the papers and 
locked up the bureau. 

The next morning, when seated at break- 
fast with Mrs. Pettifer, Janet said, 

“ What a dreary, unhealthy-looking place 
that is where Mr. Tryan lives! I’m sure it 
must be very bad for him to live there. Do 
you know all this morning, since I’ve been 
awake, I’ve been turning over a little plan in 
my mind. I think it a charming one—all 
the more because you are concerned in it.” 

“Why, what can that be?” 

“You know that house on the Red-hill 
road they call Holly Mount; it is shut up 
now. ‘That is Robert’s house; at least, it is 
mine now, and it stands on one of the health- 
iest spots about here. Now, I’ve been set- 
tling in my own mind, that if a dear good 
woman of my acquaintance, who knows how 
to make a home as‘comfortable and cozy as 
a bird’s nest, were to take up her abode 
there, and have Mr. Tryan as a lodger, she 
would be doing one of the most useful deeds 
in all her useful life.” 

“ You’ve such a way of wrapping up things 
in pretty words. You must speak plainer.” 

“In plain words, then, I should like to 
settle you at Holly Mount. You would not 
have to pay any more rent than where you 
are, and it would be twenty times pleasanter 
for you than living up that passage where 
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you see nothing but a brick wall. And then, 
as it is not far from Paddiford, I think, Mr. 
Tryan might be persuaded to lodge with you, 
instead of in that musty house, among dead 
cabbages and smoky cottages. I know you 
would like to have him live with you, and 
you would be such a mother to him.” 

“To be sure I should like it; it would be 
the finest thing in the world for me. But 
there’ll be furniture wanted. My little bit of 
furniture won’t fill that house.” 

“O,Ican put some in out of this house ; 
it is too full; and we can buy the rest. They 
tell me I’m to have more money than I shall 
know what to do with.” 

“T’m almost afraid,” said Mrs. Pettifer, 
doubtfully, “ Mr. Tryan will hardly be per- 
suaded. He’s been talked to so muth about 
leaving that place; and he always said he 
must stay there—he must be among the 
people, and there was no other place for him 
in Paddiford. It cuts me to the heart to see 
him getting thinner dnd thinner, and I’ve no- 
ticed him quite short o’ breath sometimes. 
Mrs. Linnet will have it, Mrs. Wagstaff half 
poisons him with bad cooking. I don’t know 


about that, but he can’t have many comforts. 
I expect he'll break down all of a sudden 
some day, and never be able to preach any 
more.” 

“Well, I shall try my skill with him by- 
and-by. I shall be very cunning, and say 


nothing to him till all is ready. You and I 
and mother, when she comes home, will set 
to work directly and get the house in order, 
and then we'll get you snugly settled in it. I 
shall see Mr Pittman to-day, and I will tell 
him what I mean to do. I shall say I wish 
to have you fora tenant. Everybody knows 
I’m very fond of that naughty person, Mrs. 
Pettifer ; soit will seem the most natural 
thing in the world. And then I shall by- 
and-by point ont to Mr. Tryan that he will 
be doing you a service as well as himself by 
taking up his abode with you. I think I can 
prevail upon him; for last night, when he 
was quite bent on coming out into the night 
air, I persuaded him to give it up.” 

“Well, I only hope you may, my dear. I 
don’t desire any thing better than to do some- 
thing towards prolonging Mr. Tryan’s life, 
for I’ve sad fears about him.” 

“Don’t speak of them—I can’t bear to 
think of them. We will only think about 
getting the house ready. We shall be as 
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busy as bees. How we shall want mother’s 
clever fingers! I know the room up-stairs 
that will just do for Mr. Tryan’s study. 
There shall be no seats in it except a very 
easy chair and a very easy sofa, so that he 
shall be obliged to rest himself when he 
comes home.” , 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

THAT was the last terrible crisis of tempta- 
tion Janet had to pass.through. The good- 
will of her neighbors, the hopeful sympathy 
of the friends who shared her religious feel- 
ings, the occupations suggested to her by 
Mr. Tryan, concurred, with her strong spon- 
taneous impulses towards works of love and 
mercy, to fill up her days with quiet social 
intercourse and charitable exertion. Besides, 
her constitution, naturally healthy and strong, 
was every week tending, with the gathering 
force of habit, to recover* its equipoise and 
set her free from those physical solicitations 
which the smallest habitual vice always leaves 
behind it. The prisoner feels where the iron 
has galled him, long after his fetters have 
been loosed. 

There were always neighborly visits to be 
paid and received; and as the months wore 
on, increasing familiarity with Janet’s present 
self began to efface, even from minds as rigid 
as Mrs. Phipps’, the unpleasant impressions 
that had been left by recent years. Janet 
was recovering the popularity which her beau- 
ty and sweetness of nature had won for her 


when she was a girl; and popularity, as every ° 
‘one knows, is the most complex and self 


multiplying of echoes. Even anti-Tryanite 
prejudice could not resist the fact that Janet 
Dempster was a changed woman—changed 
as the dusty, bruised, and sun-withered plant 
is changed when the soft rains of heaven have 
fallen on it—and that this change was due to 
Mr. Tryan’s influence. The last lingering 
sneers against the Evangelical curate began 
to die out; and though much of the feeling 
that had prompted them remained behind, 


there was an intimidating consciousness that . 


the expression of such feeling would not be 
effective—jokes of that sort had ceased to 
tickle the Millby mind. Even Mr. Budd and 
Mr. Tomlinson, when they saw Mr. Tryan 
passing pale and worn along the street, had a 
secret sense that this man was somehow not 
that very natural and comprehensible thing, 
a humbug; that, in fact, it was impossible to 
explain him from the stomach and pocket 
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point of view. Twist and stretch their theory 
as they might, it would not fit Mr, Tryan; and 
so, with that remarkable resemblance as to 
mental processes which may frequently be ob- 
served to exist between plain men and phil- 
osophers, they concluded that the less they 
said about him the better. 

Among all Janet’s neighborly pleasures, 
there was nothing she liked better than to 
take an early tea at the White House, and to 
stroll with Mr. Jerome round the old- 
fashioned garden and orchard. There was 
endless matter for talk between her and the 
good old man, for Janet had that genuine 
delight in human fellowship which gives an 
interest to all personal details that come 
warm from truthful lips; and, besides, they 
had a common interest in good-natured plans 
for helping their poorer neighbors. One 
great object of Mr. Jerome’s charities was, as 
he often said, “to keep industrous men an’ 
women off the parish. I’d rether give ten 
shillin’ an’ help a man to stan’ on his own 
legs, nor pay half-a-crown to buy him a parish 
crutch; it’s the ruination on him if he once 
goes to the parish. ‘I’ve see’d many a time, 
if you help a man wi’ a present in a neeborly 
way, it sweetens his blood—he thinks it kind 
on you; but the parish shillin’s turn it sour— 
he niver thinks ’em anoof.” In illustration 
of this opinion Mr. Jerome had a large store 
of details about such persons as Jim Hardy, 
the coal-carrier, “as lost his hoss,” and Sally 
Butts, “as hed to sell her mangle, though 
she was as decent a woman as need to be;” 
to the hearing of which details Janet serious- 
ly inclined, and you would hardly desire to 
see a prettier picture than the kind-faced 
white-haired old man telling these fragments 
of his simple experience as he walked, with 
shoulders slightly bent, among the moss-roses 
and espalier apple-trees, while Janet in her 
widow’s cap, her dark eyes bright with inter- 
est, went listening by his ‘side, and little 
Lizzie, with her nankeen bonnet hanging 
down her back, toddled on before them. 
Mrs. Jerome usually declined these lingering 
strolls, and often observed, “I niver see the 
like to Mr. Jerome when he’s got Mrs. Demp- 
ster to talk to}; it sinnifies nothin’ to him 
whether we’ve tea at four or at five o’clock ; 
he'd goo on till six, if you’d let him alone— 
he’s like off his head.” However, Mrs. Jer- 
ome herself could not deny that Janet was: a 
very pretty-spoken woman: “She alys says, 
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she niver gets sich pikelets as mine nowhere; 
I know that very well—other folks buy ’em at 
shops—thick, unwholesome things, you mut 
as well ate a sponge.” 

The sight of little Lizzie often stirred in 
Janet’s mind a sense of the childlessness 
which had made a fatal blank in her life. She 
had fleeting thoughts that perhaps among 
her husband’s distant relatives there might be 
some children whom she could help to bring 
up, some little girl whom she might adopt; 
and she promised herself one day or other to 
hunt out a second cousin of his—a married 
woman of whom he had lost sight for many 
years. : 

» But at present her hands and heart were 
too full for her to carry out that scheme. To 
her. great disappointment, her project of 
settling Mrs. Pettifer at Holly Mount had 
been delayed by the discovery that some 
repairs were necessary in order to make the 
house habitable, and it was not till September 
had set in that she had the satisfaction of 
seeing her old friend comfortably installed, 
and the rooms destined for Mr. Tryan looking 
pretty and cozy to her heart’s content. She 
had taken several of his chief friends into her 
confidence, and they were warmly wishing 
success to her plan for inducing him to quit 
poor Mrs. Wagstaff’s dingy house and dubi- 
ous cookery. That he should consent to 
some such change was becoming more and 
more a matter of anxiety to his hearers; for 
though no more decided symptoms were yet 
observable in him than increasing emaciation, 
a dry hacking cough, and an occasional short- 
ness of breath, it was felt that the fulfilment 
of Mr. Pratt’s prediction could not long be 
deferred, and that this obstinate persistence 
in labor and self-disregard must soon be 
peremptorily cut short by a total failure of 
strength. Any hopes that the influence of 
Mr. Tryan’s father and sister would prevail 
on him to chamge bis mode of life—that they 
would perhage ease to live with him, or that 
his sister at lew aight come to see him, and 
that the argwments which had failed from 
other lips might be more persuasive from 
hers—were now quite dissipated. His father 
had lately had an attack of paralysis, and 
Could not spare his only daughter’s tendance. 
On Mr. Tryan’s return from a visit to his 
father, Miss Linnet was very anxious to know 
whether his sister had not urged him to try 





change of air. From his answers she gathered 
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that Miss Tryan wished him to give up his 
curacy and travel, or at least go to the south 
Devonshire coast. 

« And why will you not do so?” Miss 
Linnet said; “you might come back to us 
well and strong, and have many years of use- 
fulness before you.” 

“No,” he answered quietly, “I think people 
attach more importance to such measures 
than is warranted. I don’t see any good end 
that is to be served by going to die at Nice, 
instead of dying amongst one’s friend and 
one’s work. 1 cannot leave Millby—at least 
I will not leave it voluntarily.” 

But though he remained immovable on this 
point, he had been compelled to give up his 
afternoon service on the Sunday, and to ac- 
cept Mr. Parry’s offer of aid in the evening 
service, as well as to curtail his week-day 
labors; and he had even written to Mr. Pren- 
dergast to request that he would appoint an- 
other curate to the Paddiford district, on the 
understanding that the new curate should re- 
ceive the salary, but that Mr. Tryan should 
co-operate with him as long as he was able. 


The hopefulness which is. an almost constant | 


attendant on consumption, had not the effect 
of deceiving him as to the nature of his 
malady, or of making him look forward to 
ultimate recovery. He believed himself to be 
consumptive, and he had not yet felt any 
desire to escape the early death which he had 
for some time contemplated as probable. 
Even diseased hopes will take their direction 
from the strong habitual bias of the mind, 
and to Mr. Tryan death had for years seemed 
nothing else than the laying down of a bur- 
then, under which he sometimes felt himself 
fainting. He was only sanguine about his 
powers of work; he flattered himself that 
what he was unable to do one week he should 
be equal to the next, and he would not admit 
that in desisting from any part of his labor he 
was renouncing it permanently. He had 
lately delighted Mr. Jerome by accepting his 
long-proffered loan of the “little chace-nut 
hoss;” and he found so much benefit from 
substituting constant riding exercise for walk- 
ing, that he began to think he should soon be 
able to resume some of the work he had 
dropped. 

That was a happy afternoon for Janet 
when, after exerting herself busily for a week 
with her mother and Mrs. Pettifer, she saw 
Holly Mount looking orderly and comfort- 
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able from attic to cellar. It was an old red 
brick house, with two gables in front, and two 
clipped holly trees flanking the garden gate; 
a simple, homely-looking place, that quiet 
people might easily get fond of; and now it 
was scoured and polished and carpeted and 
furnished so as to look really snug within, 
When there was nothing more to be done, 
Janet delighted herself with contemplating 
Mr. Tryan’s study, first sitting down in the 
easy-chair, and then lying for a moment on 
the sofa, that she might have a keener sense 
of the repose he would get from those well- 
stuffed articles of furniture, which she -had 
gone to Rotherby on purpose to choose. 

“ Now, mother,” she said, when she had 
finished her survey, “ you have done your 
work as well as any fairy mother or god- 
mother that ever turned a pumpkin into a 
coach and horses. You stay and have tea 
cozily with Mrs. Pettifer while I go to Mrs. 
Linnet’s. I want to tell Mary and Rebecca 
the good news that I’ve got the exciseman to 
promise that he will take Mrs. Wagstaff’s 
lodgings when Mr. Tryan leaves. They’ll be 
so pleased to hear it, because they thought 
ihe would make her poverty an objection to 
| his leaving her.” 

“ But, my dear child,” said Mrs. Raynor, 
whose face, always calm, was now a happy 
one, “have a cup of tea with us first. You'll 
perhaps miss Mrs. Linnet’s tea-time.” 

“No, I feel too excited to take tea yet. 
‘I’m like a child with a new baby-house. 
| Walking in the air will do me good.” 

So she set out. Holly Mount was about a 
mile from that outskirt of Paddiford Common 
where Mrs. Linnet’s house stood nestled 
among its laburnums, lilacs and syringas. 
| Janet’s way thither lay for a little while along 
the highroad, and then led her into.a deep- 
rutted lane, which wound through a flat 
| tract of meadow and pasture, while in front 
lay smoky Paddiford, and away to the left 
jthe mother-town of Millby. There was no 
| line of silvery willows marking the course of . 

a stream—no group of Scotcli firs with their 
trunks reddening in the level sunbeams— 
nothing to break the flowerless monotony of 
| grass and hedgerow but an occasional oak or 
| elm, and a few cows sprinkled here and there. 
A very commonplace scene, indeed. But 
what scene was ever commonplace in the 
descending sunlight, when color has awak- 
ened from its noonday sleep, and the long 
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shadows awe us like a disclosed presence ? 
Above all, what scene is commonplace to the 
eye that is filled with serene gladness, and 
brightens all things with its own joy ? 

And Janet just now was very happy. As 
she walked along the rough lane with a 
buoyant step, a half smile of innocent, kindly 
triumph played about her mouth. She was 
delighting beforehand in the anticipated suc- 
cess of her persuasive power, and for the 
time her painful anxiety about Mr. Tryan’s 
health was thrown into abeyance. But she 
had not gone far along the lane before she 
heard the sound of a horse advancing at a 
walking pace behind her. Without looking 
back, she turned aside to make way for it 
between the ruts, and did not notice that for 
a moment it had stopped and had then come 
on with a slightly quickened pace. In less 
than a minute she heard a well-known voice 
say, “Mrs. Dempster;” and, turning, saw 
Mr. Tryan close to her, holding his horse by 
the bridle. It seemed very natural to her 
that he should be there. Her mind was so 
full of his presence at that moment, that the 
actual sight of him was only like a more 
vivid thought, and she behaved, as we are 
apt to do when feeling obliges us to be gen- 
uine, with a total forgetfulness of polite 
forms. She only looked at him with a slight 
deepening of the smile that was already on 
her face. He'said gentiy, “Take my arm ;” 
and they walked on a little way in silence. 

It was he who broke it. “You are going 
to Paddiford, I suppose.” 

The question recalled Janet to the con- 
sciousness that this was an unexpected op- 
portunity for beginning her work of persua- 
sion, and that she was stupidly neglecting it. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was going to Mrs. 
Linnet’s. I knew Miss Linnet would like to 
hear that our friend Mrs. Pettifer is quite 
settled now in her new house. She is as 
fond of Mrs. Pettifer as I am—almost; I 
won't admit that any one loves her quite as 
well, for no one else has such good reason as 
I have. But now the dear woman wants a 
lodger, for you know she can’t afford to live 
in so large a house by herself. But I knew 


when I persuaded her to go there that she |. 


would be sure to get one—she’s such a com- 
fortable creature to live with; and I didn’t 
like her to spend all the rest of her days up 
that dull passage, being at every one’s beck 
and call who wanted to make use of her.” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Tryan, “I quite under- 
stand your feeling; I don’t wonder at your 
strong regard for her.” 

“Well, but now I want her other friends 
to second me. There she is, with three 
rooms to let, ready furnished, everything in 
order ; and I know some one, who thinks as 
well of her as I do, and who would be doing 
good all round—to every one that knows 
him, as well as to Mrs. Pettifer, if he would 
go to live with her. He would leave some 
uncomfortable lodgings which another person 
is already coveting and would take immedi- 
ately ; and he would go to breathe pure air 
at Holly Mount, and gladden Mrs. Pettifer’s 
heart by letting her wait on him, and comfort 
all his friends, who are quite miserable about 
him.” 

Mr. Tryan saw it all in a moment—he saw 
that it had all been done for his-sake. He 
could not be sorry; he could not say no; he 
could not resist the sense that life had a new 
sweetness for him, and that he should like it 
to be prolonged a little—only a little, for the 
sake of feeling a stronger security about 
Janet. When she had finished speaking, she 
looked at him with a doubtful, inquiring 
glance. He was not looking at her; his 
eyes were cast downwards; but the expres- 
sion of his face encouraged her, and she said, 
in a half-playful tone of entreaty,— 

“ You will go and live with her? I know 
you will. You will come back with me now 
and see the house.” 

He looked at her then, and smiled. There 
is an unspeakable blending of sadness and 
sweetness in the smile of a face sharpened 
and paled by slow consumption. That smile 
of Mr. Tryan’s pierced poor Janet’s heart: 
she felt in it at once the assurance of grate- 
ful affection and the prophecy of coming 
death. Her tears rose; they turned round 
without speaking, and went back again along 
the lane. , 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN less than a week Mr. Tryan was settled 
at Holly Mount, and there was not one of his 
many attached hearers who did not sincerely 
rejoice at the event. 

The autumn that year was bright and 
warm, and at the beginning of October, Mr. 
Walsh, the rew curate, came. The mild 
weather, the :: /axation from excessive work, 
and perhaps another benignant influence, 
had for a few weeks a visibly favorable effect 
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on Mr. Tryan. At least he began to feel 
new hopes, which’ sometimes took the guise 
of new strength. He thought of the cases 
in which consumptive patients remain nearly 
stationary for years, without suffering so as to 
make their life burthensome to themselves or 
to others; and he began to struggle with a 
longing that it might beso with him. He 
struggled with it, because he felt it to be an 
indication that earthly affection was begin- 
ning to have too strong a hold on him, and 
he prayed earnestly for more perfect submis- 
sion, and for a more absorbing delight in the 
Divine Presence as the chief good. He was 
conscious that he did not wish for prolonged 
life solely that he might do God’s work in 
reclaiming the wanderers and sustaining the 
feeble : he was conscious of a new yearning 
for those pure human joys which -he had 
voluntarily and determinedly banished from 
his life—for a draught of that deep affection 
from which he had been cut off by a dark 
chasm of remorse. For now, that affection 
was within his reach; he saw it there, like a 
palm-shadowed well in the desert ; he could 
not desire to die in sight of it. 


And so the autumn rolled gently by in its 


“calm decay.” Until November, Mr. Tryan 


continued to preach occasionally, to ride 
about visiting his flock, and to look in at his 
schools ; but his growing satisfaction in Mr. 
Walsh as his successor, saved him from too 
eager exertion and from worrying anxieties. 
Janet was with him a great deal now, for 
she saw that he liked her to read to him in 
the lengthening evenings, and it became the 
rule for hér and her mother to have tea at 
Holly Mount, where, with Mrs. Pettifer and 
sometimes another friend or two,.they brought 
Mr. Tryan the unaccustomed enjoyment of 
companionship by his own fireside. 

Janet did not share his new hopes, for she 
was not only in the habit of hearing Mr. 
Pratt’s opinion that Mr. Tryan could hardly 
stand out through the winter, but she also 
knew that it was shared by Dr. Madely of 
Rotherby, whom, at her request, he had con- 
sented to call in. It was not necessary or 
desirable to tell Mr. Tryan what was revealed 
by the stethoscope, but Janet knew the worst. 

She felt no rebellion under this prospect of 
bereavement, but rather a quiet submissive 
sorrow. Gratitude that his influence and 
guidance had been given her, even if only for 
a little while—gratitude that she was per- 
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mitted to be with him, to take a deeper and 
deeper impress from daily communion with 
him, to be something to him in these last 
months of ‘his life, was so strong in her that 
it almost silenced regret. Janet had lived 
through the great tragedy of woman’s life. 
Her keenest personal emotions had been 
poured forth in her early love—her wounded 
affection with its years of anguish—her agony 
of unavailing pity over that death-bed seven 
months ago. The thought of Mr. Tryan was 
associated for her with repose from that con- 
flict of emotion, with trust in the unchangea- 
ble, with the influx of a power to subdue self, 
To have been assured of his sympathy, his 
teaching, his help, all through her life, would 
have been to her like a heaven already begun 
—a deliverance from fear and danger; but 
the time was not yet come for her to be con- 
scious that the hold he had on her heart was 
any other than that of the heaven-sent friend 
who had come to her like the angel in the 
prison, and loosed her bonds, and led her by 
the hand till she could look back on the 
dre&dful doors that had once closed her in. 
Before November was over Mr. Tryan had 
ceased to go out. A new crisis had come on, 
the cough had changed its character, and the 
worst symptoms developed themselves 8o ra- 
pidly, that Mr. Pratt began to think the end 
would arrive sooner than he had expected. 
Janet became a constant attendant on him 
now, and no one could feel that she was per- 
forming anything but a sacred office. She 
made Holly Mount her home, and, with her 
mother and Mrs. Pettifer to help her, she 
felled the painful days and nights with every 
soothing influence that care and tenderness 
could devise. There were many visitors to 
the sick-room, led thither by venerating affec- 
tion; and there could hardly be one who did 
not retain in after years a vivid remembrance 
of the scene there—of the pale wasted form 
in the easy-chair (for he sat up to the last), 
of the grey eyes so full even yet of inquiring 
kindness, as the thin, almost. transparent 
hand was held out to give the pressure of 
welcome ; and of the sweet woman too, whose 
dark watchful eyes detected every want, and 
who supplied the want with a ready hand. 
There were others who would have had the 
heart and the skill to fill this place by Mr. 
Tryan’s side, and who would have accepted 
it as an honor; but they could not help feel- 
ing that God had given it to Janet by a train 
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of events which were too impressive not to 
shame all jealousies into silence. 

That sad history, which most of us know 
too well, lasted more than three months. He 
was too feeble and suffering for the last few 
weeks to see any visitors, but he still sat up 
through the day. The strange hallucinations 
of the disease which had seemed to take a 
more decided hold on him just at the fatal 
crisis, and had made him think he was per- 
haps getting better at the very time when 
death had begun to hurry on with more rapid 
movement, had now given way, and left him 
calmly conscious of the reality. One after- 
noon, near the end of February, Janet was 
moving gently about the room, in the fire-lit 
dusk, arranging some things that would be 
wanted in the night. There was no one else 
in the room, and his eyes followed her as she 
moved with the firm grace natural to her, 
while the bright fire every now and then lit 
up her face, and gave an unusual glow to its 
dark beauty. Even to follow her in this way 
with his eyes was an exertion that gave a 
painful tension to his face; while she looked 
like an image of life and strength. 

“Janet,” said he pleasantly, in his faint 
voice—he always called her Janet now. In 
a moment she was close to him, bending over 
him. He opened his hand as he looked up 
at her, and she placed hers within it. 

“Janet,” he said again, “ you will have a 
long while to live after I am gone.” 

A sudden pang of fear shot through her. 
She thought he felt himself dying, and she 
sank on her knees at his feet, holding his 
hand, while she looked up at him, alnfost 
breathless. 

“But you will not feel the need of me as 
you have‘done ... You have a sure trust 
in God.... I shall not look for you in 
vain at the last.” 

“No...no... Ishall be there... 
God will not forsake me.” 

She could hardly utter the words, though 
she was not weeping. She was waiting with 
trembling eagerness for anything else he 
might have to say. 

“ Let us kiss each other before we part.” 

She lifted up her face to his, and the full 
life-breathing lips met the wasted dying ones 
in a sacred kiss of promise. 
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‘CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ir soon came—the blessed day of deliver- 
ance, the sad day of bereavement ; and in the 
second week of March they carried him to 
the grave. He was buried as he had desired: 
there was no hearse, no mourning-coach ; his 
coffin was borne by twelve of his humbler 
hearers, who relieved each other by turns. 
But he was followed by a long procession of 
mourning friends, women as well as men. 

Slowly, amid deep silence, the dark stream 
passed along Orchard Street, where eighteen 
months before the Evangelical curate had 
been saluted with hooting and hisses. Mr. 
Jerome and Mr. Landor were the eldest pall- 
bearers ; and behind the coffin, led by Mr. 
Tryan’s cousin, walked Janet, in quiet sub- 
missive sorrow. She could not feel that he 
was quite gone from her; the unseen world 
lay so very near her—it held all that had 
ever stirred the depths of anguish and joy 
within her. 

It was a cloudy morning, and had been 
raining when they left Holly Mount; but as 
they walked, the sun broke ‘out, and the 
clouds were rolling off in large masses when 
they entered the churchyard, and Mr. Walsh’s 
voice was heard saying “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life.” . The faces were not hard 
at this funeral; the burial-service was not a 
hollow form. Every heart there was filled 
with the memory of a. man who, through a 
self-sacrificing life, and in a painful death, 
had been sustained by the faith which fills 
that form with breath and substance. 

When Janet left the grave, she did not 
return to Holly Mount; she went to her 
home in Orchard Street, where her mother 
was waiting to receive her. She said quite 
calmly, “Let us walk round the garden, 
mother.” And they walked round in silence, 
with their hands clasped together, looking at 
the golden crocuses bright in the spring sun- 
shine. Janet felt a deep stillness within. 
She thirsted for no pleasure ; she craved no 
worldly good. She saw the years to come 
stretch before her like an autumn afternoon, 
filled with resigned memory. Life to her 
could never more have any eagerness ; it was 
a’ solemn service of gratitude and patient 
effort. She walked in the presence of unseen 
witnesses—of the Divine love that had res- 
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cued her, of the human love that waited for 
its eternal repose until it had seen her endure 
to the end. 

Janet is living still. Her black hair is grey, 
and her step is no longer buoyant; but the 
sweetness of her smile remains, the love is 
not gone from her eyes ; and strangers some- 
times ask, Who is that noble-looking elderly 
woman, that walks about holding a little boy 
by the hand? The little boy is the son of 
Janet’s adopted daughter, and Janet in her 
old age has children about ner knees, and 
loving young arms round her neck. 

There is a simple gravestone in Millby 
churchyard, telling that in this spot lie the 
Yemains of Edgar Tryan, for two years officiat- 





ing curate at the Paddiford Chapel-of-Ease, 
in this parish. It is a meagre memorial, and 
tells you simply that the man who lies there 
took upon him, faithfully or unfaithfully, the 
office of guide and instructor to his fellow- 
men. 

But there is another memorial of Edgar 
Tryan, which bears a fuller record : it is Janet 
Dempster, rescued from self-despair, strength- 
ened with divine hopes, and now looking 
back on years of purity and helpful ‘labor. 
The man who has left such a memorial be- 
hind him, must have been one whose heart 
beat with true compassion, and whose lips 
were moved by fervent faith. 





How TO DEAL WITH THE PLAGUE OF Micr.— 
A good trap? That soon ceases to be of much 
effect. Cats? They are a nuisance in them- 
selves, unless where trained as pets. Poison? 
That is dangerous. Listen a minute, and I will 
tell you of a plan of a very simple nature, 
which experience teaches me is efficient. On 
entering the house the writer now qccupies—a 
rather old one, as it was built in the reign of 
James If.—the floors and shelves exhibited the 
usual proofs to eye and nose that they were a 
haunt of large numbers of mice. It seemed 
hopeless to trust to the* ordinary remedies. 
Thinking over what else could be done, I be- 
thought me that, if it could be made not worth 
their while to remain, the mice would be sensi- 
ble enough to desert the house for better quar- 
ters. It was resolved, therefore, to act upon 
the principle, that prevention is better than 
cure. The reader ‘must excuse a somewhat 
minute detail on a domestic subject of no small 
importance. We chanced to have a thoroughly 
cleanly and rather reasonable cook at the time, 
who, though fond enough of her own way in 
most other things, did me the favor to let me 
have mine in this affair, and to carry out my 
plan with the greatest strictness and fidelity. 
On that very evening, after the last meal at 
night, every crumb of bread was carefully 
swept from the table, dresser, and kitchen floor, 
and the sink was carefully sluiced and cleansed 
from all culinary débris. The sweepings were 
thrown, not into the dirt-heap, but into the 
kitchen fire, so as to insure their perfect destruc- 
tion. This was done regularly every night; 
and of course the mice soon found out there 
was nothing for them to eat, excepting a trifling 
morsel of cheese in a common trap, by which a 





tew were caught. In about a fortnight, one 
weakly mouse was caught by the hand; but 
from that time to the present—about a year and 
a half—not a trace of a mouse has been visible, 
though they have been heard running behind 
the wainscotting in some parts of the house. 
No trouble has been taken to step up the mouse- 
holes, which remain as at first; not a single cat 
has been known to enter the house, and no dog 
has been kept. It is evident that what is care- 
lessly left on the floors, &c., of meal-rooms, 
constitutes the chief support of mice; and if 
the trouble were taken to deprive them of this, 
they would soon be so far reduced in numbers 
as to be rarely seen or heard. Every occupant 
of a house might, at all events, in this way 
compel the mice to migrate to his less cleanly 
and less pains-taking “neighbors; and if the 
custom of removing every particle of food from 
the. floor every evening were established in all 
houses, as it very easily might be, the propaga- 
tiop of these troublesome little animals would 
nearly cease in large towns; at all events, those 
which did exist would confine themselves to 
their proper habitats, the drains and sewers. 
An unlooked-for additional benefit, moreover, 
of a similar kind, was the result of this prac- 
tice, which may possibly be mentioned on an- 
other occasion.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Porporses—That porpoises were caught in 
numbers for the table in this country is clear. 
What plan was followed by the fishermen? Sir 
Amyas Poulett, Governor of Jersey, refers in a 
letter to a glorious catch of porpoises, but does 
not state the means used. G. BR. L. 
—WNVoles and Queries. 
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‘Cpger ARDUA!’’—A BUTTERFLY. 


From The Atlantic Monthly. 
SANTA FILOMENA.* 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Waene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 
Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, - 
The starved and frozen camp— 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo ! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 


On FEngland’s annals, through the long 

Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A Tady with a lamp shall stand 

In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. . 
* Saint Nightingale—a tribute to Florence, the 
saint of the Crimea. 


**PER ARDUA!”’ 


Nor on the common road 
Of Life, where thousands with eyes downcast go, 
With th’? unambitious crowd, return we, slow, 
Unprofiting, to God. 
But up the arduous steep 
Whose summit crown the beauteous trees of 
truth 
And hope, do we, in this our stalwart youth, 
Our onward journey keep. 
Not idly on the beach 
We watch the turmoil of the tossing world— 
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See strong hearts sink, with bright hopes new- 
unfurled, P 
Unaided, in our reach. 


But on the angry deep 
We earnest toil, to save from its distress 
Some drowning soul, if so on earth one less 
Sad heart bereft may weep. 
Not, cowards, from the fight 
Of the torn peoples will we hang aback; 
Nor in the strife our arms to strike be slack 
For mankind’s God-given Right. 


But where the spoiler’s brand 
Sweeps widest, where his heart out-trampling 
heel 


Is firmest set, where Freedom’s banners reel— 
There will we take our stand. 
Not in the blotted book 

Of man’s false life, where fashion, prejudice, 


"And selfish greed, have writ their cursed lies, 


May we unscorning look. 


But by the rays that dart 
From Truth’s lamp, gain we from the unread 
soul p 
Its wondrous lore, and strive to read the scroll 
Of man’s mysterious heart. 
We would not write on sand 
Our names, that when we tread the quays of 
Time 
No.more, no manly deed, or thankful rhyme 
Shall mark where now we stand. 
But we will labor uow, 
That when we pass to the far Resting-Haven, 
Our not unuseful lives may be engraven 
On a world’s grateful brow. D.L.P. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 





A BUTTERFLY. 


Thov incarnation of the light, 

Coquetting with the fluttering sight, 

Looking as if thou’d ta’en a flight, 
Like wingéd flower, 

Down from the sun’s effulgent bright 
And burning bower— 


The flashes of thy filmy wing, 
Like gaudy pennon’s fluttering, 
‘That o’er the seas of sunlight spring, 
A bark of light, 7 
And with the wavy breezes bring 


Us beauty bright. 


Thou star of day, I see thee shine, 

Against the azure depths divine; 

And where the twinkling tints combine 
A flow’ry cell, 

Thou feed’st on beauty rich as thine, 
And loved as well. 


The earth secreteth rubies red, 
‘The sounding sea, its coral bed, 
The lucid air creates instead 
A living gem, 
To wreath in circles round my head 
Light’s diadem. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 











MORE COTTON. 


From The Times, 12 Oct. 
MORE COTTON. 

Ir is extremely interesting—unless, indeed, 
a term expressive of some deeper emotion 
should be employed—to remark the views 
and proceedings of the manufacturing world 
at this moment with regard to the cotton 
supply. This plant is now considered, and 
‘with perfect reason, as one of the chief ele- 
ments in the wealth of nations. The muti- 
nies in India set the French journals specula- 
ting the other day on the effects producible 
in the. cotton-market by the interruption of 
cultivation in Bahar, the Americans are seri- 
ously apprehensive of being overtaken by the 
excessive demands of Europe, and our own 
manufacturers have formed associations and 
established correspondents for the purpose of 
seeking out this precious material in all parts 
of the world. There is no delusion or mania 
about all this. What -bread is to life cotton 
is to commerce, for raiment comes next in 
necessity to food. Wool was once the great 
staple of this country, but wool now gives 
place to the produce of the cotton plant. 
On this produce depend our manufactures, 
and upon our manufactures, depend our inex- 


. haustible resources and our national power. 
The Providential adaptation of the fruits 
of the earth to the wants of man is nowhere 
more manifest than in this signal instance. 
The plant thus universal in its utility, is all 


but universal in its growth. If cotton could 
only be raised, like the rarer descriptions of 
spices, in a single quarter of the globe, our 
position would indeed be alarming; but, as 
it happens, the plant will flourish within 
certain latitudes over an immense extent of 
the earth’s surface. Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australia appear to compete with each 
other in productive power, although one 
country at present-has almost a monopoly of 
supply. Cotton will grow with luxuriance in 
India, and it could be raised in almost any 
quantities in Borneo. The French. are push- 
ing its cultivation in Algeria, and Dr. Liv- 
ingston assures us that Africa is the very 
territory for such crops. The capabilities of 
the West Indies and Guiana in this respect 
are notorious, Brazil actually sends us consid- 
erable supplies, and we have seen excellent 
specimens from some parts of Australia. There 
is no limit, in fact, to the expansion of which 
cotton planting admits, as far as the elements 
of soil and climate are concerned. Cotton, 


in other words, can be grown in quantities 
sufficient to meet all the requsitions of man- 
ufacturers, and since manufacturers can well 
afford to pay for a commodity so remunera- 
tive, why, it may be asked, do not the opera- 
tions of supply and demand result in a natu- 
ral adjustment on this point as well as others? 
To this question we think we can give some 
reply. 

As a matter of fact, it must be premised 
that this adjustment up toa recent period 
had actually taken place; indeed, it is but 
just now that a positive dearth of cotton is 
apprehended. About the time that our own 
cotton manufacturers made such enormous 
strides the United States of America entered 
specially upon the work of supply. This, by 
their energy, devotion, capital, and skill, they 
soon monopolized, and for years together 
consumption on this side of the Atlantic and 
production on the other proceeded at a rate 


a good crop and a good harvest in the South- 
ern States of the Union would provide the 
Lancashire mills with almost as much pro- 
vender as they required. Lately, however, 
the supply has threatened to fail in keeping 
pace with the prodigious development of the 
demand, and a variety of circumstances ap- 
pear likely to increase the disproportion thus 
first created. The Americans themselves are 
working up a portion of their own raw mate- 
rial, and the manufacturers of the Continent 
now come into the cotton-market with more 
considerable demands than in times past. 
These weights thrown into the scale tend, of 
course, to the further depression of the bal- 
ance, and the Manchester people ask what is 
to be done if America can hardly supply her 
present customers and is likely enough to 
have more? The apprehension is felt in 
America itself, where, instead of expressing 
any jealousy, the Southern journals dilate on 
the expediency of enlarging the field of sup 
ply and bringing some countries to the aid of 
the Americans in their work of provisioning 
the world. Accordingly our manufacturers 
have organized associations for this purpose, 
and have cast about in all directions for the 
means of stocking the market more satisfao 
torily. We have been favored with some 
communications representing the results of 
their labors; we have also received intelli 
gence of our own upon this important sub- 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


of our present position involve nothing very 
unnatural or extraordinary. 

The capabilities of various regions in vari- 
ous quarters of the world for the production 
of cotton have been placed by these inquiries 
beyond any doubt. There are territories 
without end from which cotton might be ex- 
ported, but when it comes to the point in any 
particular case it is found that something or 
other is wanting to secure a good and régu- 
lar amount of production. To understand 
this we have only to look to America and ob- 
serve the combination of means by which a 
large exportation of cotton is. permanently 
sustained. The Southern States possess not 
merely a favorable climate—that advantage 
is shared by many other regions—but capital, 
labor, skill, and, above all, a comprehensive 
organization of resources resulting from years 
of commercial experience and success. The 
Americans know how to grow cotton, how to 
pick it, how to dress it, and how to pack it. 
Ships in abundance are ready to carry it from 
Charleston to Liverpool, and the whole trade 
from first to last has been brought Anto the 
best operation by long practice and good re- 
turns. The case is something like that of the 
wine trade at Bordeaux or Dijon. It is pos- 
sible that other countries may be capable of 
producing excellent grapes and excellent 
wine—indeed, we frequently observe asser- 
tions to that effect, accompanied by samples 
of South African, Australian, or other produce 
of certified superiority. But Claret and Bur- 
gundy have got possession of the market ; 
they are uncommonly good, the trade is actu- 
ally established, and if we went any further 
it is by no means unlikely that we should fare 
rather worse. Just so it is with the Ameri- 
can cotton trade. The cotton coming from 
Charleston every year is as good as we should 
ever get from any place—probably better ; 
nor is it at all probable that capital, climate, 
labor, experience, and all the ingredients 
which go to first-rate production, will ever be 
much more successfully combined than in the 
Southern States. If, in short, the supply 
from these quarters answered the demands 
of our manufacturers as liberally as Claret 
and Burgundy answer the inquiries for 
French wines, we should be under no neces- 
sity—saving our opinions about slayery—of 
looking for any new cotton fields. Here, 
however, ends the analogy between the two 
cases. The supply is not equal to the de- 
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mand, and it is likely to become less equal 
than it is. So the question of the Manches- 
ter people recurs with as much force as ever 
—What is to be done? 

It appears to us that if one America is not 
sufficient, and we want a second, we can 
hardly do better than take the first for our 
model. We know of scores of spots where 
the soil and the climate are as good as in 
Georgia, and though, perhaps, cotton of the 
very best quality isnot to be raised every- 
where, or upon the instant, we have great 
faith in the powers of cultivation. But soil 
and climate are not enough. Capital, energy, 
and organization will be called for still, er 
we shall get no cotton to’ speak of, and it 
happens that in none of the countries other- 
wise fitted for the purposes in question are 
these requisites to be found among the native 
possessions. The qualities which enable 
Americans to send out millions of bales every 
+ year are not discoverable in. Hindoos or Bor- 
neans, and as they are not indigenous they 
must needs be imported. England, in short, 
must find money, machinery, and wits, and 
if these are carried to some well selected ter- 
ritory, where there is good land and abun- 
dant labor, we may soon be able to dismiss 
our alarms about the production of cotton. 





From The Times, 17 Oct. 
MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 

DEEP in the provinces, some 200 miles from 
London, in that vast temple of toi) in which 
the pillars are a thousand tall chimneys, or 
“stalks,”as they are there called, and the roof 
perpetual smoke, there has been exhibited this 
year such a collection of pictures, sculpture, 
and works, or “ treasures ” of art of all ages 
as, with all its deficiencies, was never seen 
before. It is true that for certain schools of 
painting, or certain kinds of work, one might 
have gone with more advantage to the Vati- 
can, to Florence, to the Louvre, to the 
“Green Vaults” of Dresden, to Madrid, to 
Amsterdam, to Antwerp, or other places. 
But were ‘a man driven to the dire necessity 
of making his choice, for good and for all, 
among all these collections he would proba- 
bly have consulted a refined catholic taste by 
resting on the Exhibition of Art Treasures 
at Manchester. ll the arts, all the schools, 
new and old, were there, though the power- 
ful genius loci showed itself in a large pre- 
dominance of the new. In the eyes of most 
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Englishmen, and we believe, too, of many 
foreigners, this has been the great charm and 
success of the Exhibition, for in a fair field 
and no favor, modern art has proved itself no 
unequal competitor with old, and England’ 
has held her own against all the world. A 
comparison, however, with great galleries, 
the accumulated labor of a dynasty of kings, 
a dozen conquerors, several bloody revolu- 
tions, or a succession of Popes, is hardly a 
fair one. This was only a temporary collec- 
tion, a summer’s cloud, created by one 
happy suggestion, and existing only by a 
brief monthly tenure. We should compare 
it with equally transient shows. No doubt, 
it was ‘a thing of a higher and finer class 
than the Exhibition in Hyde Park, which 
was eminently and almost exclusively indus- 
trial, the contents being material, raw, or in 
various stages of manufacture. If sculpture 


was admitted, it was to adorn the long ave- 
nue of the nave, choice exotics and other 
plants being allowed on a like pretence. 
These exceptions only proved the mainly 
commercial character of that colossal show- 
room. The nobler part has fallen to Man- 
chester. 


Perhaps that is as it should be. 
The epigram—that is, one of the two epi- 
grams, on the subject—says that George I. 
sent a troop of horse to Oxford and a pres- 
ent of books to Cambridge, to supply the re- 
spective deficiencies of the two Universities. 
London may have specially needed an indus- 
trial stimulus, and Manchester more knowl- 
edge of high art. The one is the metropolis 
of the southern, eastern, western, and mid- 
land counties ; the other almost claims to be 
the capital of the vigorous, energetic, enterpris- 
ing north. So the north and the south have 
in this instance lent one another what they 
wanted most. The success measured by pe- 
cuniary results, has followed the rule of the 
collection, not the locality. Industry re- 
ceived millions of visitors, and raised an im- 
mense surplus of money in Hyde Park; 
genius has proved a bad speculation even at 
Manchester. 

We cannot grudge Manchester the pleas- 
ure and the distinction it has gained. We 
grudge nobody what they have come by hon- 
estly merely by taking a step in advance, or 
stretching a longer arm than other people. 
London broke ground first. It played the 
first card, as some people would say, or had 
the first shot in the duel. Its idea was an 
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Industrial Exhibition. That one wish ful- 
filled, the wishing power was exhausted, and 
London had to sit still, waiting till the 
world would tolerate a second freak of the 
kind from her. But, while we were all Wait- 
ing, Manchester stepped in, fresh and free 
to have her wish in her turn. Under good 
advice she wished better and wiser than we 
did, in the south. Such is the way in which 
great cities play with great stakes against one 
another, and it would take a very long head 
indeed,to master the game. However, the 
idea once started, it was found that such a 
vein had never yet been opened. From al- 
most every gallery, every cabinet, every not- 
able mansion in this country, the choicest 
contributions were lavished on the great cot- 
ton city, and there was scarce a nobleman 
who did not think himself honored by hay- 
ing his most precious pictures carted away 
by strange hands from his own dry, sunny 
walls to the wooden partitions of a great 
leaky shed at Manchester. There never was 
such a collection; there never will be an- 
other such in our time. The occasion is ex- 
hausted. It is a plant that flowers but once 
in acentury. Could it have been foreseen, 
how we should have fought for it! How 
everbody south of the Trent would have de- 
claimed against the intolerable impudence 
and presumption of the calico people expect- 
ing to have the great show of the world’s 
arts at their dingy, dirty city ; presenting 
themselves at the mansions of the aristocracy, 
armed with the threat of public opinion, and 
demanding the loan of the finest pictures, the 
most precious or the most curious gems! 
However, this was done too quick for antici- 
pation, or prevention, or discussion; and 
there were but few people in this island who 
had not to hear of it when settled, and to 
accept it as an accomplished fact. We can 
only say that Manchester deserves it, if 
only for the promptitude and spirit displayed. 
None but the brave deserve the fair, and the 
more audacious the scheme the more merito- 


rious in our eyes; no doubt, too, in the eyes 


of the citizens of Manchester. 

Yet, in sober truth, and on an impartial 
consideration of the working and results, it 
is scarcely short of a misfortune that so great 
an affair should not have been in the Me- 
tropolis, instead of the distant province 
The famous visit of the Olympian Deities to 





Ethiopia, which produced so much inconve- 
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nience in the more civilized region of Troy, 
was not so extraordinary a proceeding as a 
general migration of the Muses to Manches- 
ter. All Greece, says the poet, poured into 
Italy to do honor to Augustus; but then 
Greece on the banks of the Tiber was much 
more accegsible to the greater part of Europe 
than on its natural soil; and people had to 
come to Rome for other reasons besides the 
study of high art. They had to come for 
office and employment; for trade and for 
roguery; to plead for their kingdoms, their 
estates, their lives,—for every thing that de- 
pended on the will of the conqueror. But 
Manchester is still Manchester, and will so 
remain for many a long day. To say noth- 
ing of the eternal canopy of smoke which 
hangs over the whole region for miles round, 
in comparison with which the atmosphere of 
London is clearness itself, itis subject to the 
most violent tempests of rain which are 
Known in this country, and against which so 
frail and ephemeral a building as that of 
the Exhibition could afford no adequate pro- 
tection. Of this we fear that some of the 
exhibitors will bring back with them abun- 
dant evidence. This is, moreover, a question 
of convenience, of greater or less convenience, 


of the convenience of the many or of the 
few; and as such the decision must have 


been in our favor. They who have other 
ordinary reasons for visiting the Metropolis 
are many times more numerous than the busi- 
ness-going visitors of Manchester. Every- 
body has friends in London; happy the man 
who had a friend even within a dozen miles 
of Manchester. So, while everybody could 
combine business, pleasure-hunting, friend- 
hunting, public amusements, and sights of 
ail kinds enough .to fill a fortnight, and pay 
for a journey of 400 miles out and home to 
the Metropolis, the only thing a southern fam- 
ily could combine with a visit to the Manches- 
ter Exhibition, was a round of the factories 
—with good introductions,—a visit to Liver- 
pool, the Lakes, or North Wales. The re- 
sult has been that many thousands who 
would have appreciated the Exhibition, and 
were the very people to turn it to account, 
have been unable to go there. They could 
not spare a week and the expense of a good, 
long holyday. Others have gone and re- 
turned only to regret the little use they could 
make of it. They did it in three days,—it 
took three, at the least, we ‘have heard it 
said by people, with all their youthful wits 
and senses unimpaired and fresh, to do com- 
mon justice to the Exhibition. Even they 
confessed that they sat down at the end of 
each long day thoroughly jaded with the 
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labor of looking at the pictures alone, put- 
ting aside the china, ivories, prints, metal- 
work, and countless other curiosities with 
which the building was stored. 

We must say that, though numbers and 
magnitude have advantages of their own, in 
the way of éclat, and in the general impres- 
sion made upon the mind, yet, for all pur- - 
poses of instruction—that is, as a school of 
art—this Exhibition has been much over 
done. Seven thousand separate pictures and 
works of art, every one really requiring a 
careful and leisurely contemplation to brin 
out its beauties, were too much to be mal 
to any profitable account. Let. any body just 
consider what it is to go to the smaller an- 
nual exhibitions in Pall-mall—viz., that of 
the works of Ancient Masters and Deceased © 
British Painters—and he will have some 
measure of the quantity of which the mind 
is capable. It is a very good day’s work to 
study and to enjoy the two hundred pictures 
in that quiet, comfortable gallery, where you 
may not see fifty people in a summer’s day, 
and may recognize among them three or 
four old friends. Most people in London 
who can afford it go three or four times to 
the Royal Academy; and in all discussions 
as to the site of the National Gallery it is 
assumed that anybody who cares for pictures 
will often drop in and enjoy his favorites. 
Then, what a time did it take to go fairly 
through the Soulages Collection, and how 
tired one was! The calm, tranquil, soothing 
Watercolors, with the additional comfort of 
chairs and settees, take the heart and strength 
out .of an afternoon. ,But the Manchester 
Exhibition was ten times all these put to- 
gether. It would take a hundred days to 
study it or enjoy it at the rate we have sup- 
posed necessary in the metropolitan exhi- 
bitions. That rate we believe to be a fixed 
and necessary one. ‘The most practised eye, 
the most ardent love of art, the keenest in- 
telligence cannot really take in more than 
fifty pictures a ‘day. By that time the eyes 
and the brains are used up, and refuse to 
record or receive any more impressions. . It 
is time then to sleep, to dream, to walk, or 
talk upon them; but there must be an inter- 
val before another meal. ‘The Manchester 
Exhibition has been in violation of all these 
rules, all these facts, we should say ; for they 
are laws of human nature, and cannot be 
helped. We conclude, then, that this is an 


| exaggeration not to be repeated. No doubt, 


it has done great good in its way, as a great 
spectacle of art, a review of all schools, a 
well-marshalled procession of pictures and 
sculpture of all countries and times; but for 
instruction suited to every day life, as well as 
for pleasure, we prefer our own modest -met- 
ropolitan annuals. 
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COLTON’S “ HYPOCRISY,’? ANNOTATED 
BY MRS. PIOZZI. 


Tue following passages are extracted from 
the valuable notes to the Rev. C. C. Colton’s 
powerful satire, Hypocrisy (8vo., Tiverton, 
1812),—the accompanying sentences, in 
“Italics, being transcripts of remarks in the 
handwriting of Hester Lynch Piozzi (Dr. 
Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale), in my copy of the 
above-named work, which formerly belonged 
to that lady: 


“The salt that will preserve the Lives of 
the Poets (Johnson’s) is to be found in the 
comparison that work contains of Pope and 
Dryden,” &.—P. 13. 


“ Borrowed from Fontenelle’s comparison 
of Racine and Corneille, which was itself 
borrowed from Rapin’s comparison between 
Herodotus and Thucydides.” 


“Tf an author were to.ask a bookseller 
what he should write, *his answer would be, 


‘any thing but sermons or poetry’”—P. 41. 


“ Blair’s single volume sold for £600, and 
Scott gets a guinea a line for has verses : why 
not write sermons or poetry?” 


“Tn the article of a cruel and unnatural 
mother, let us hope that Savage is without a 
competitor.”—P. 49. 


“IT have understood lately that she was 
not his mother ; that Colonel Brett declared 
upon his death-bed that the Countess’ son 
died in infancy, and that Mr. Savage was 
an impostor. God knows.” . 


“ Tt is not therefore to be wondered at, if 
evtn such a writer as Mr. Southey, whose 
powers it were ridiculous to deny, from the 
manifest difficulty of satisfying the public 
taste with originalities, serves up a dish of 
high seasoned absurdities in their stead.”—P. 
81. 


“True, True. Southey’s Motto to the 
Curse of Kehama should be taken from his 
work ; this very line would do excellently : 


“¢A Monstrous dream of Things Impossi- 
ble.’ ” 


“On seeing the statue of this Cardinal 
(Richelieu) at the Sorbonne, Peter the Great 
exclaimed—‘ Illustrious statesman now no 
more! low gladly would I have given thee 
one half of my kingdom, to teach me how to 
govern the other.’”—P. 87, 


“ Quote rightly, when you do quote, dear 
Author: it was Henry the Fourth’s statue 
Peter saw, not Richeliew’s, which inspired 
the wish. Ile would not have sighed for the 
Cardinal’s qualifications.” 
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“T have heard the late Daines Barrington 
affirm that he was one of a party who had 
prepared a room, with all the apparatus 
necessary to resuscitate Dr. Dodd. That the 
hangman was feed, that the doctor’s neck was 
not dislocated. : 


“ T have heard Dr. Johnson aver the same 
thing.” 
“, . , and that he had no doubt they 
should have succeeded, but that the immense 
crowd, and vast assemblage of carriages, pre- 
vented the hearse from réaching the scene of 
action, until it was too late; but that even 
then a few-faint symptoms of life were per- 
ceptible.”—P. 89. . 


“ This I never heard till now, and do not 
believe.” 


“This reminds me of an excellent anagram 
on a similar subject: ‘Bona rapta, pone 
leno.’ That is, ‘Robber lay down thy stolen 
goods.’ It is curious that these words make 
up, literatim Napoleon Bonaparte.”—P. 97., 


“ Leno is not a thief, but a bawd or pimp; 
the character does neither suit the Tyrant... 
nor the command to lay down his spoil. 
Otherwise a good anagram enough. 


“ That sarcastic remark on the last of the 
Bourbons are not now at least acceptable to 
the Emperor, is evident from the following 
anecdote, which I know to be authentic. The 
Abbé Siéyes, in company with Bonaparte, 
Duroc, Grand Marechal de Paris, and a few 
others, were walking through a suite of apart- 
ments at Versailles. When they.came to the 
state Bed Room of the unfortunate monarch, 
the Abbé exclaimed, ‘ This was the bed of the 
Tyrant.’ Bonaparte, turning short, with 
visible indignation, rejoined: ‘Tyrant, say 
You Sir? Had I been in his place, I would 

ave been in possession of that bed at this 
moment, and you would hate been saying 
Mass.’”—P. 97. 


“ That is very good, if he really did say 
so; for every word is Truth.” 

“ These elements of knowledge should sup- 
port the superstructure ; but like all other 


foundations, they should lie concealed.”—P. 
118. 


“ Just so: we teach our girls to dance, not . 
that they may exhibit like Professors, but to | 
give them a graceful carriage.” 

“ Sir Joseph Banks, the learned and ami- 
able President of the Royal Society, was 
carried out to Otaheite to observe the transit 
of the planet Venus over the sun’s disk. 
This phenomenon might have .been seen at 
home, but the object of ascertaining the sun’s 
parallax would not have been attained.”—P. 
157. . 








“ Certainly: for I saw it.”—H. L. P. 


“Tt sometimes happens that some favorite 
and almost vernacular phrase in the language 
of the translator, may suit a particular pas- 
sage better than that mode of expression 
adopted by the author himself. In this case 
‘the translation will surpass the original.”—P. 
143. 

“Dryden’s two lines surpass those of Ovid: 

**Os homini,’’ &c. 
‘¢ Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes, 
Beholds his own HEREDITARY skies.’’ 

“Several friends of mine have seen that 
extraordinary woman, Mrs. Anne Moore, 
often mentioned in the newspapers, who left 


off eating and drinking about three years ago, 
and is still alive."—P. 143. 


“She has since confessed herself an im- 
postor ; and I question the veracity of her 
confession.” 


“Tt would have been quite as creditable to 
Bishop Hurd and Bishop Warburton, if their 
correspondence had abounded less with flat- 
teries of each other, and abuse of poor 
Jortin,” &c. 

“TI think the letters very pleasing: those 
of Warburton replete with wit and sentiment ; 
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and, for aught I see—very honest, artless 
Sriendship. 

Hurd’s are good letters too, but not so 
striking, and the mutual kindness of two 
scholars for each other delights me, who am 
neither Wit, nor Scholar sufficient to detect 
Hypocrisy in either of them.” ‘ 

Here I break off, and reserve the remainder 
for a subsequent occasion. 

Mrs. Piozzi censures her author more than 
once for inaccuracy of quotation: that this 
charge should be to some extent merited is 
not more than might be expected from the 
circumstances under which this poem, and 
its very copious notes, were written. 


“T have heard Mr. Colton say,” says Mr. 





Sherwill, in his preface to Colton’s posthum- 
ous poem, Modern Antiquity (12mo., London, 
1835), “ that when -he was writing his poem 
‘ Hypocrisy,’ he had no books in the room in 
which he wrote; and it was only when he 





had finished that work that-he examined with 
the originals the quotations -he applied, in 
order to ascertain if his memory had been 
correct. That he wrote Modern Antiquity 
| under the same circumstances would not be 
\ difficult for me to aver.”—Notes and Queries. 











“Taxing THE Watt Sipe.—On Saturday 
(26th Dec., 1841], at the Kensington Petty 
Sessions, Mr. James Poupart, residing at Ful- 
ham, appeared before the magistrates, charged 
with having assaulted Mr. Vincent Austin, 
under the following circumstances. The com- 
plainant stated, that as he was returning from 
town to Fulham, and was passing over Stanford 
Bridge, with his right hand to the wall, he met 
the defendant about the middle with his left 
hand to the wall. Seeing the defendant in- 
tended taking the wall side of him, he (com- 
plainant) said to him, ‘ You are on the wrong 
side;? when defendant replied, ‘I always take 
the wall.’ Complainant told him he allowed no 
person to take the wall of him when he was on 
his right sidé, and he stood still; on seeing 
Which defendant said, ‘Then I’ll go back 
again,’ and he turned round, keeping close to 
the wall right in front of complainant. On 
reaching the end of the bridge, the complainant 
took the opportunity of passing the defendant 
on the wall side, and, in doing so slightly 
brushed against him, when the defendant raised 
4 walking-stick he had in his hand, and struck 
him a violent back-handed blow across the left 
arm, the effects of which he still felt. The 
defendant did not deny the main points of the 















































































































































case, but declared the complainant, in passing | 


him, instead of slightly brushing him, had. 
forcibly ejected him into the road, for which he 
struck him, and said he never knew there was 
aright and a wrong side toa footpath. The 
Bench said that it was an old-established rule 
that pedestrians should always have their right 
hand to the wall, and equestrians their left. It 
was an ancient custom, the observance of which 
induced good order in crowded thoroughfares, 
and tended to prevent confusion. They were 
astonished that defendant should plead igno- 
rance of such a custom; but as the object of 
complainant appeared to be only to maintain 
his rights, they thought a fine of 5s. with costs 
would be sufficient.’ —-Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Jan. 2, 1241. 


The new rule referred to by Shanks’ Mare, 
as carried out on London Bridge ‘* in order to 
facilitate the crowded traffic,’? was adopted in 
1854-5 on the recommendation of Mr. Thomas 
Page, the engineer for the New Bridge at West- 
minster, who was called in by the City authori- 
ties to report on the state of the bridge, &c., in 
1854; and it may be as well to note that in the 
design for the new structure at Westininster, a 
similar provision is made on a somewhat ex- 
tended scale to accommodate the light and heavy 
traffic.—JVotes and Queries. 
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JACKSON’S GOLD SNUFF BOX AND 
THE CROAKERS. 


Tue gold box which is travelling the country 
in search of the greatest American hero, has a 
history. We do not propose to write that his- 
tory, further than to say that it was presented 
to General Jackson by the city of New York, 
and the discussion among the municipal fathers 
which preceded the compliment, inspired our 
poet, Halleck, to write the following Croaker, 
which was originally published in the Evening 
Post of that day : 


ON PRESENTING THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY IN 
A GOLD BOX TO A GREAT GENERAL, 


By Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


The Board is met—the names are read; 
Elate of heart the glad committee 
Declare the mighty man has said, 
He'll ‘* take the freedom of the city.” 
He thanks the Council-and the Mayor, 
Presents ’em all his humble service; 
And thinks he’s time enough to spare 
To sit’'an hour or so with Jarvis. 


Hurra ! hurra! prepare the room— 
Skaats! are the ham and oysters come? 
Go—make some savory whisky punch, 
The General takes it with his lunch; 
For a sick stomach ’tis a cure fit, 

And vastly useful in a surfeit. 


But see ! the Mayor is in the chair, 
The counsel is convened again, 
And ranged in many a circle fair, 
The ladies and the gentlemen 
Sit mincing, bowing, smiling, talking 
Of Congress balls, the Indian force— 
Some think the General will be walking, 
And some suppose he’!l ride, of course. 
And some are whistling, some are hamming— 
And some are peering in the Park, 
To try if they can see him coming, 
And some are half asleep—when, hark ! 
A triumph on the warlike drum, 
A heart up-lifting bugle strain, 
A fife’s far flourish, and ‘* they come! ’’ 
Rung from the gathered train. 
Sit down—the fun will soon commence— 
Quick ! quick, your honor, mount your place, 
Present your loaded compliments, 
And fire a voliey in his face ! 
They’re at it now—great guns and small, 
Squib, cracker, cannon, musketry; 
Dear General, though you swallow all, 
I must confess it sickens me. 


AT EVENTIDE. 
Wuat spirit is’t that does pervade 
The silence of this empty room ? 
And as [ lift my eyes, what shade 
Glides off, and vanishes in gloom ? 
I could believe, this moment past, 
A known form filled that vacant chair, 





AT EVENTIDE.—A DEAD PAST. 


That, here, kind looks were on me cast 
I never shall see anywhere ! 


The living are so far away ! 

But thou—thou seemest strangely near : 
Know’st all my silent heart would say, 

Its peace, its pains, its hope, its fear. 
And from thy calm supernal height, 

And wondrous wisdom newly won, 
Smilest on all our poor delight 

And petty wo beneath the sun. 


From all this coil thou hast slipped away 
As softly as the cloud departs 
Along the hillside purple-gray— 
Into the heaven of patient hearts : 
Nothing here suffered, nothing missed 
Will ever stir from its repose —* 
The death-smile on her lips unkissed, 
Who all things loves and all things knows. 
And I who, ignorant and weak, 
Helpless in love and quick in pain, 
Do evermore still restless, seek 
The unattainable in vain— 
Find it strange comfort thus to sit 
While the loud world unheeded rolls, 
And clasp, ere yet the fancy flit, 
A friend’s hand from the Land of Souls. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 





A DEAD PAST. 


Spare her at least; look, you have taken from 
me ° 

The Present and I murmur not, nor moan; 

The Future, too, with a}l her glorious promise, 

But do not leave me utterly alone. 


Spare me the Past—for, see, she cannot harm 


you, 

She lies so white and cold, wrapped in her 
shroud, 

All, all my own! and trust me I will hide her 

Within my soul, nor speak to her aloud. 


I folded her soft hands upon her bosom 

And strewed my flowers upon her—they still 
live— 

Sometimes [ like to kiss her closed white eye 
lids 


And think of all the joys she used to give. 


Cruel indeed it were to take her from me; 
She sleeps, she will not wake—no fear—again 
And so I laid her, such a gentle burthen, 
Quietly on my heart to still its pain. 

I do not think the rosy smiling Present, 

Or the vague Future, spite of all her charms, 
Could ever rival her. You know you laid her, 
Long years ago, then living, in my arms. 
Leave her at least—while my tears fall upon 
- her, 

I dream she smiles, just as she did of yore; 
As dear as ever to me—nay, it may he, 

Even dearer still—since I have nothing more. 
—Household Words. 





